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A Little Advice Fe 


Have you a tedious task to do? Do clouds of care make dark your day? 

A cross to bear that burdens you? Has death a loved one torn away? 

A testing ere you’re proven true? Is there a dragon you should slay? 

Oh, turn to God, and pray it through! Oh, turn to GOD, my Friend, and pray! 
: —Grace Harner Poffenberger. 
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A Mother’s Creed 


I believe that my children are a trust 
from God, the most solemn trust He be- 
stows on human beings; that in their crea- 
tion and in their guidance to manhood and 
womanhood, I am a co-worker with Him; 
and that in my motherhood, God has re- 
vealed and will reveal Himself to me, in so 
far as I put my faith in Him. 
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I believe my children should have the 
security which comes from the knowledge 
that someone cares; they should have a 
home where love rules; they should have 
such food and clothes, such rest and play 
that their bodies may become beautiful 
and resourceful instruments of the inner 
life; they should be so educated that they 
will know and understand human relation- 
ships, that they will appreciate the good, 
the true, and the beautiful, that they will q 


have the will and the ability to work, and cae ia Ae ts Ae 
that their highest motive in life will be nt Me nome . ec 3 
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to know God, to love Him, and to serve 
Him. 

I believe every wish of my heart for 
my children should be my wish for all 
children; that even though it is my par- 
ticular task to secure the best for my 
children, it is also my task to share in 
securing the best for all children; and that 
this is the task of every mother, whose 
heart the love of God has touched. 


And I believe that the future of our 


world is in the hands of God and of A SYRIAN SUNSET 
mothers. These graceful Syrian arches, over which grows an old grape vine, frame this 
—Mary Keifer Nace glimpse of afternoon light playing upon the Mediterranean at Jebeil, the ancient 
: Byblos, from which the word Bible is supposed to have come down to us. Jebeil or 
Byblos was the home of Papyrus-making and of book-publishing, and was the sea-port 
from which the cedars of Lebanon were rafted down the Syrian Coast to Jerusalem. 
The cedars themselves are practically extinct. The Crusaders maintained a strong castle 
here at Jebeil. Extensive remains of the huge fort still stand; its walls are 12 feet 
in thickness. 
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OUR CHANGING MORALITY 


I have just finished a book which has 
caused me to do a good deal of thinking and 
I would recommend it to every minister 
and thoughtful layman, especially those 
who have much to do with youth: “Amer- 
ica’s Social Morality: Dilemmas of the 
Changing Mores,” by James Hayden Tufts. 
It is a very valuable book. It is historical, 
that is, it traces the change that has come 
over our moral standards, both individual 
and social, since the founding of the re- 
public; it is encyclopaedic, that is, it gives 
the moral standards of each generation and 
of the different sections of the country; 
it is analytic, that is, it shows the contri- 
butions the different races that have im- 
migrated to America have made to our 
moral ideals and standards; it is interpre- 
tative, that is, it points out what the pres- 
ent moral standards may mean to our civ- 
ilization and religion. It will set every 
thoughtful reader to asking whether our 
morality is Christian or Pagan, whether it 
is improving or deteriorating, does it augur 
good or evil for the future? 

Every phase of our morality has its own 
chapter — Work and Leisure; Recreation 
and Amusement; Class and Race; Suicide; 
Sex, Marriage and Family; Moral Dilem- 
mas of Business; Moral Problems of Indus- 
try; Attitudes toward Property and 
Wealth; Moral Problems of Government; 


“MAN PROPOSES” 


(An Appreciation of the latest book by 
Joseph H. Appel, LL.D. 
Fleming H. Revell, New York) 


President George W. Richards, D.D. 


The author could not help writing this 
book. He was driven to it by the reli- 
gious training of his youth, by experience 
of more than thirty years in business of 
international scope, by his deep concern 
for the welfare of men and women in 
America and throughout the world. When 
the reader has finished the book he will 
have more hope because men with the mind 
and heart of the author have part in the 
management of gigantic economic enter- 
prises in America and Europe. 


Since the person of the author lends au- 
thority to, and throws light on, his compo- 
sition, I shall refer to the autobiographical 
data on page fifteen which will be of spe- 
cial interest to the readers of the “Mes- 
senger.” His father, we are told, was “a 
clergyman”; I may add at one time presi- 
dent of Franklin and Marshall College and 
professor of Church History in the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Reformed Church 
at Lancaster, Pa. He takes just pride in 
the theological heritage of his Church and 
in the religious life of the home in which 
he was reared. He speaks of the Reform- 
ed Church as “a liberal Church” whose 
“Teligion is based on the Mercersburg the- 
ology expounded by Rauch, Schaff, Nevin, 
Gerhart, and Apple.” He claims to be in- 
debted more than to theology to “the 
healthy religious atmosphere in my family 
life—a joyful everyday religion that we 
lived because_we believed that God was 
close at hand and in ourselves and in our 
lives each day and not far away on some 
remote throne of grandeur.” 


This conviction of his childhood which 
is also the thesis expounded in “Man Pro- 
poses” has grown in him through the in- 


The Lawless Strong; Young Delinquent and 
Professional Criminal; Lawless Officers of 
the Law; The Conscientious Objector; 
Temperance and the Vices; Gambling; In- 
toxicants; Prostitution; Relations to Other 
Peoples (Internationalism, Nationalism, 
Attitudes toward Weaker Peoples); The 
Comparison of Public and Private Morals. 

Mr. Tufts treats all these phases judicial- 
ly, dwelling upon conflicting ideals—which 
are especially manifest in America due to 
its vastness; to the fact that different parts 
of the country were settled and developed 
by different national groups which still 
maintain to some degee, their national 
characteristics; and to the different reli- 
gions — Protestant, Catholic and Jewish; 
and to the heterogeneous character of our 


population. It is much easier to get an 
unanimous standard in a homogeneous 
population. England is English and Pro- 
testant; Sweden is Swedish and solidly 


Lutheran; Italy is Italian and _ solidly 
Catholic; America is of every nationality 
and of every religion. Every country has 
brought its political ideals here, and every 
religion its own moral standards, but fu- 
sion of these different standards is coming 
fast politically, and, more slowly, religious- 
ly, so that in time we shall have an Amer- 
ican Standard—indeed have it now to a 
surprising degree. 

Mr. Tufts seems to feel that the most 


tervening years nurtured by the discipline 
of life, by extensive and thoughtful read- 
ing, by experience in business which re- 
quired him to travel on three continents, 
and by the writing of books which would 
be a credit to a minister or even a theo- 
logical professor. ‘Withal he has never 
ceased reading the “Reformed Church Mes- 
senger,’ which has kept him in vital con- 
tact with the outstanding men, movements 
and teachings of the Church of his father. 


The title, “Man Proposes,” is part of an 
old adage applied to new conditions. The 
specific proposal is the NRA of the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United 
States. Though the latter part of the ad- 
age is not in the title it is the most im- 
portant part of the book—“God disposes.” 
For the author’s purpose is to convince the 
reader that only as “the God-power within 
us,” changes man’s mind and heart from 
selfishness to selflessness, from egoism to 
altruism, from a desire for things material 
to a desire for things spiritual, in other 
words, regenerates man, can the govern- 
ment put into effect the National Recovery 
Act, surmount the depression, and live on 
a higher plane of prosperity measured not 
by silver and gold but defined in terms of 
human well-being and happiness. The sub- 
title of the book is A Truce on Selfishness. 


The God who is in all men, when man 
permits Him to become dominant in his 
personal and social life, will solve man’s 
physical, economic, and spiritual problems. 
While God is truth, He is at the same time 
love—love not in the abstract as an ideal 
above man, but love in the concrete as a 
power in man controlling all the relations 
of his life; love creating a society of na- 
tions, a human brotherhood in which justice 
will prevail—justice that is pervaded by 
love and love that is based on justice. 


“True love, which is the Supreme Power 
in man, is the recognition of the unity of 
man with God, and of man with man. True 
love makes us all children of God and 


marked changes in our moral ideals have 
come in the realm of industry and business 
and I think that here most of us would 
agree with him that the change is for the 
better. Many of the older ideals that per- 
vaded industry are being denounced and 
there is a growing feeling that industry 
should be based upon the common good 
rather than upon private gain and compe- 
tition. There is a rapidly growing demand 
for the greater equalization of property. 
There is a steadily growing demand that 
labor shall have more to say in the conduct 
of industry and in conditions of labor as 
well as in the division of profits. The 
rapid growth of trade unionism of all sorts, 
taking unto itself more and more power, is 
giving rise to a new and significant moral 
problem. 

I cannot follow the many problems raised 
any further. It is a very challenging book 
and the problems it raises are very real 
and are now upon us and must be solved. 
There is a very interesting chapter on 
“What the American Citizen Values.” Mr. 
Tufts mentions many things but feels that 
in the long run the things he is most con- 
cerned about is security—a state of so- 
ciety in which he is secured against poy- 
erty and injustice of any sort—and educa- 
tion for his children. I imagine that here 
he is right. 

Frederick Lynch. 


brothers one to another. True love shows 
us that we cannot harm one another with- 
out harming ourselves; that only as we 
love one another, enemies as well as 
friends, do we live the true life of our 
being. 


“Even though industrial co-operation 
under NRA comes by force, in a spirit of 
self-preservation or because hard-headed 
business is learning that it pays to be fair 
and considerate, we are making progress 
in man’s relations with man. Any ¢o- 
operation that bans from,industry child 
labor and sweatshops, and outlaws un- 
ethical and unfair trade practices which 
President Roosevelt called cut-throat com- 
petition when he asked a ‘truce on selfish- 
ness,’ must lead to more love-thy-neighbor 
feeling which is the basis of the Golden 
Rule and of all religions. 


“Labor and capital are getting together 
in the realization that both are one in the 
unity of industry; that each is necessary 
to the other, that their interests are mu- 
tual. Employers and employees are begin- 
ning to live more and more in the unity of 
business life.” 


I have seen the face of one, who long 
years ago was admired and loved, come in 
shadowy form over a scene thrown on the 
screen of a cinema, a mechanical device by 
which memory was made visible. Some- 
thing like that I saw shining out of the 
printed page when I read the incisive and 
heart-gripping sentences of this book. I 
saw again the brightness of the face and 
heard the charm of the voice of the one 
who taught me philosophy and Church His- 
tory. God has a way of fulfilling Himself 
from one generation to the other. Men 
may die but their work goes on in those 
who have caught a glimpse of their vision 
and a spark of their enthusiasm. The 
graces and virtues of the fathers are vis- 
ited upon the children of them that love 
Him and keep His commandments. 


Lancaster, Pa. 
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“EXCEPT YE DRINK THE CUP” 


With that quick touch of the good artist which some of 
the Biblical writers possess in amazing measure, Mark 
paints for us an awesome moment in the fellowship of 
Jesus with His disciples. Jesus gave Himself utterly to 
these men, and they, with what sympathy and imagination 
they had, gave themselves to Him. They hardly needed 
to be told, “Ye are My friends,—not servants, but friends.” 
They knew that, with the sure knowledge that came from 
daily association with Him. But now something happens 
to set the leader off from His followers. It is very simply 
told, painted with one bold stroke. “They were on their 
way, going up to Jerusalem; and Jesus was going before 
them; and they were amazed; and they that followed were 
afraid.’ There must have been an unusual grimness in the 
walk of Jesus, some new aspect to His countenance. He 
had His face set to go to Jerusalem. The way He went on 
ahead of them, the awful determination in that set of His 
face, lifted Him out of the easy friendship to which they 
were accustomed and put uneasiness and fear into their 
hearts. That is what we experience whenever a friend sets 
his face to some exacting purpose, going straight forward, 
aware of the cost but bound to pay for'it. At such a time 
he does not cease to be a friend, but he becomes in our sight 
a new man, full of majesty and aglow with a radiance that 
blinds us. 

The disciples must have been long with Jesus, but even 
on the road to the city of the crucifixion they realized only 
vaguely how bitter was the cup that He would drink, how 
terrible the baptism that He would be baptized with. Some 
looked forward to His conquest of the enemies of their 
people, and in that conquest they desired a prominent share 
of the glory and the honor,—‘“Grant unto us that we may 
sit, one on Thy right hand, and one on Thy left hand, in 
Thy glory.” As one reads the ancient story, it is difficult 
to escape the thought that the naive desire of John and 
James for a share in the glory whose cost they did not 
know, is very much like the desire of modern disciples for 
a glorious world whose cost they do not see—or seeing, will 
not dare to pay. It must be said again and again that they 
only can know the joy of Jesus who are able to drink His 
cup. 

The world which we would have Jesus redeem is quite 
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like the Jerusalem to which he set His face to go, and which 
took Him out to a hill to die. There are religious people in 
it who sing brave songs and voice brave hopes, all the while 
lifting no hand to cleanse the temple and the marketplace. 
There are politicians who achieve power cheaply and use 
the courts to buttress their privileges. There are seekers after 
wealth who grind the faces of the poor. There are lust-driven 
beings who deny the spirit and worship the flesh. Neither 
an easy preaching nor an easy education is enough to turn 
such a world upside down. What would it really mean to- 
day to drink the cup and to be baptized with the baptism 
of Jesus? —F. D. W. 
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THIS DO IN REMEMBRANCE OF ME 
(A Communion Thought) 


“This do in remembrance of Me’’—these words are part 
of our Holy Communion ritual. We partake of the bread 
and wine in remembrance of our Lord’s partaking of the 
Last Supper with His friends. Special significance at- 
taches to this scene and these words because of that heart- 
stirring word, “Last”. 

It is also true that everything which a great man does is 
significant. If we were granted but a fleeting glimpse of 
Abraham Lincoln, doing nothing more unusual than walk- 
ing down the street, we should treasure the memory among 
our great possessions. Still more so in the case of Him 
Who took our earthly frame and made the love of God 
shine through. All that He said or did has significance 
for us. 

He resisted the tempter with the sword of the spirit, 
which is the word of God. Does He not also say: “Resist 
ye also—in remembrance of me?” 

He touched the untouchable. 
outcasts, none beyond hope, no untouchables. 
remembrance of me.” 

He trusted the untrustworthy. “Go thy way and-sin no 
more.” We couldn’t say it. Our memories are too long, 
our faith too brittle, our hearts too hard. Yet we should 
learn to say it “in remembrance of Him”. 

He relied on the unreliable. He found a rock in Simon 
where you and I saw only shifting sand. “Seek as I seek 
and see as I see—in remembrance of Me.” 


For Him there were no 
S- Diniss do.dt 
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He forgave the unforgivable. When King Louis was 
told the story of our Lord’s betrayal, arrest, scourging, 
mocking, and cruel death, he drew his sword and cried in 
rage: “lf only I had been there with my brave Franks!” 

We, too, what prodigious feats of valor would we not 
have performed in our anger at those who thus abused the 
Lord’s Anointed! But He said: “Father, forgive them!” 

And to us He says: “This do ye also, in remembrance 
of me.” 

We partake of the bread and wine—we also remember 
that there are many other things to “do in remembrance 
of Him.” Appison H. GRorrF. 


* * * 


YES, IT CAN BE DONE! 


A number of pastors who are asked why they no longer 
hold mid-week prayer services in their congregations reply 
that “it simply couldn’t be done”. Those who are joining 
in the “Fellowship of Prayer”, during Lent, know that the 
devotions for this season have been prepared by Dr. Charles 
E. Jefferson, and it should be profitable again to remind 
them that while Dr. Jefferson was pastor of the Broadway 
Tabernacle on New York City’s Great White Way for a 
generation, he kept a well attended mid-week prayer service 
going every week of every year. And if you say that 
conditions have changed during the last few years to such 
an extent that this would no longer be possible, it may be 
sufficient to reply that we have just received from Mr. 
Wesley A. Stanger, of 50 Church St., New York, a state- 
ment with regard to the Marble Collegiate Church, Fifth 
Ave. and 29th St., New York, Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, 
pastor. 

Those familiar with the metropolis know that this Church 
is not located in a section which lends itself to regular 
Church-going. But Mr. Stanger says that “in one of the 
most difficult spots on earth” the pews are filled not only 
on Sunday morning and evening, but this situation is dupli- 
cated on Wednesday nights, when seats are at a premium 
and people come early to be sure of being accommodated. 
No bizarre method or maudlin emotionalism is employed to 
attract the hundreds of people who pass movie houses, parks 
and all the allurements of a great city, in order to come to 
prayer meeting. There is fine community singing, in addi- 
tion to a good wholesome talk, and the fact is proven that 
regardless of the apparent disregard for holy things, there 
are still a considerable number of people who want to hear 
the Gospel in simple, direct language which they can under- 
stand. Apparently this is one of the Churches which con- 
tinues to prove that it can be done. 
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DISCIPLINE 


Former Governor William E. Sweet of Colorado deliv- 
ered an address in Philadelphia the other night in which 
he praised President Roosevelt for leading the people of 
the United States back to “disciplined lives”. As proofs of 
his contention Mr. Sweet, who is said to be a prominent 
Churchman, cited the abolition of child labor, the prohibi- 
tion of sweat-shop practices, banking reform, and Prohibi- 
tion repeal, as four examples of the return to discipline. 

We agree in giving honor to the President for his lead- 
ership in reference to child labor, sweat-shops and banks. 
In these cases the return to “disciplined lives” has been con- 
siderably aided, to be sure, by stringent regulations and 
restrictions. But we are sure that in venturing to include 
Prohibition repeal, the former Governor of Colorado has 
attempted to bite off very much more than he can chew. 
Statisticians of various Departments of Correction are 
reporting increases in arrests for drunkenness in practically 
every part of the Union, as well as a greatly increased num- 
ber of accidents as a result of drunken driving. Indeed, 
all records seem to indicate that the American people have 
been once more “victims of the great delusion”. Person- 
ally, we lave seen more drunks on the streets of Philadel- 
phia since repeal than in any year or two under Prohibition, 

The Hotel Association of this city has just opened a 
fight against the injustice of which they claim to be vic- 
tims, by reason of the chartered Clubs which have sprung 
up like mushrooms since the repeal of the 18th Amendment, 
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and which are selling booze 24 hours a day and 7 days in 
the week, whereas the poor hotel men are compelled by the 
law to cease their sales of liquor on Sundays and at 2 A. M. 
on week days. Many of these Clubs, it is said, are merely 
speakeasies, parading under a more pleasant name, just as 
saloons are now called tap-rooms. 

Mr. Odd McIntyre, well known columnist, says that the 
most crowded bar in Manhattan is that at the Metropolitan 
Opera House during intermissions, and that the hand- 
somely attired and bejeweled habitues prefer champagne 
cocktails and cognac, thus giving a fine illustration of how 
to “drink like ladies and gentlemen”. The liquor laws of 
no two States are identical, and though it has been made 
illegal by some legislatures to transport intoxicants from 
one State into another, the thing is done, we are told, with 
impunity, while bootleggers, instead of disappearing, con- 
tinue to flourish. Now that kidnapping and racketeering 
can no longer be placed on the shoulders of Prohibition, 
once voluble Wets walk around with their tongues in their 
cheeks. A number of shooting affrays in “disciplined” 
tap-rooms have already been reported. These and a thou- 
sand other instances clearly demonstrate, to be sure, how 
repeal has brought the American people back to the leading 
of “disciplined lives”. We are afraid you struck a rather 
sour note, Governor Sweet. 
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WORTH REMEMBERING 


The brilliant “First Lady” of our country, Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, in a recent address reminded her hearers 
that in supporting projects in education Americans are not 
altogether unselfish. As quoted in the New York Times, 
she said: “In safeguarding the education of the next gener- 
ation you will not be purely altruistic. If you care for your 
own children, you must take an interest in all children. 
Your own children must go on living in a world that will 
be made by all children.” 

These are memorable words. It is scarcely possible that 
any one will attempt to deny their utter truthfulness. When 
we see, however, how much is being expended to get ready 
for another war that is likely to be “the cemetery of civiliza- 
tion,’ we cannot help feeling that the truth expressed by 
Mrs. Roosevelt has been forgotten by most of those in 
authority in the Governments of the world. The World 
Day of Prayer for Peace in this month of February would 
really amount to something if we took to heart the fact 
that our own children must go on living in a world that 
will be made by all children. (See ““A Mother’s Creed” on 
cover page.) 
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CANNONADING CONSCIENCE 


The use of force to trample on conscientious scruples 
seems so utterly un-American as well as un-Christian, that 
it is hard to realize that it seems to be increasing. Ohio 
State University is apparently one of the most reactionary 
institutions in this regard. It will be remembered how the 
distinguished sociologist, Dr. Herbert A. Miller, was 
dropped from the faculty three years ago because of his 
cpposition to compulsory military training. This blow at 
academic freedom was followed on January 11 of this 
year by the suspension of seven students because of their 
refusal to compromise with the compulsory R.O.T.C. Some-. 
what similar events have occurred at the State University 
of Maryland, when Ennis H. Coale, a Methodist boy, was 
suspended for his refusal to drill, and his appeal for justice 
was dismissed by the Supreme Court of that State. Re- 
cently, two sons of Methodist ministers were suspended 
from the University of California because of their conscien- 
tious refusal to enroll in the compulsory military training 
unit. Even Quakers in that university, we are told, were 
denied exemption. A committee of prominent Churchmen 
took the case to the California Supreme Court, which has 
now denied the petition for a mandate for reinstatement, 
citing the Coale case as a precedent. We are glad to hear 
that an able constitutional lawyer has announced his inten- 
tion of carrying an appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


That able and progressive journal of the Episcopal — 


Church, The Churchman, quotes Dr. George A. Coe as 
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saying: “Here a doctrine is lifting its head—it already has 
judicial support—that in principle is indistinguishable from 
the basic assumptions of Hitler’s totalitarian state.”’ The 
Churchman then makes this trenchant comment: “If such 
an attitude prevails in this country, it will ill become Amer- 
icans to bark at Hitler. Are these events straws in the 
wind, presaging an era of nationalistic, militaristic regimen- 
tation and gross intolerance for internationalists and paci- 
fists? If so, it is high time for the Church to speak and 
act with emphasis. If it fails to do it, it will disavow not 
only the religion of Jesus, but that American freedom in 
which we have taken justifiable pride. If we want Hitler- 
ism in America, let us reveal our real American ingenuity 
and import Hitler to run the show.” 


Well, we may not be quite ready to import a dictator, 
but judging from the way certain fire-eating Congressmen 
and editors are again bombarding the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ by misrepresentations and innuen- 
does, the situation is serious enough to merit the personal 
attention of all real patriots. Such falsehoods as Repre- 
sentatives Britten and McFadden made about the Federal 
Council in debating the Vinson Naval Bill before Congress 
have been shown up in their true light in a statement by 
President Beaven of the Council. It is a shame that such 
libelous charges against loyal and reputable American citi- 
zens should be made to bolster up a fatuous policy of pre- 
paredness. It is not necessary to import militaristic nation- 
alists when we have such raw material at home. 


ee eee 


NOT HELPFUL 


In a recent brilliant and incisive utterance in the Church 
of England Newspaper, Dean Inge, the so-called “Gloomy 
Dean” of St. Paul’s, London, discusses the outlook for 
world peace which, in his view, is not encouraging for 
England. He refers to war as “co-operative suicide”, and 
in speaking of the League of Nations he remarks: “There 
is really no reason, except folly and fear, and atavistic no- 
tions of national honor and glory, why the civilized world, 
sharers in a common culture, should not objure co-operative 
suicide.” 


We are particularly interested, however, in his reference 
to our own country, which apart from the fact that he has 
never been an ardent pro-American, contains an indictment 
it may not be easy to answer. “The Americans are not 
helpful,” he remarks. ‘““They continue to pile up armaments, 
though no one threatens them or could threaten them.” 

ak oe 


WE WOULD LIKE TO KNOW 


_ We admit it. We are obsessed by curiosity. We would 
like to know just what the reforms are which Madam 
Sabin’s Prohibition Reform Organization promised as the 


result of repeal of the 18th Amendment. We are told the 


United States Supreme Court decision, rendering invalid 
indictments and convictions against violators of our liquor 
laws, saves from prison thousands of conspirators against 
the law and the Government, including the infamous Mc- 
Clure gang, convicted but never punished. Is this “re- 
form’? We are told that bootleggers are flourishing like 
the green bay tree, and kidnappers are carrying on their 
dirty work. Is this “reform”? We are told by the Herald- 
Examiner of Chicago that because their superiors are fran- 
tic over public anger at disorders in ‘“‘tavern-saloons”’ all 
over that city, police squads are hopping nervously from 
spot to spot to keep down disturbances, but are only partial- 
ly successful. (This report could be duplicated in almost 
any city of the country.) Is this “reform”? We were 
promised that the young people would cease drinking or, 
at least, learn to drink like ladies and gentlemen. Dean 
McConn of Lehigh University says that the interfraternity 
ball held at that institution last week was “the worst col- 
lege dance in years”, and calls it a “disgraceful occasion”, 
pointing out that, in contrast to Prohibition days, the dance 
was “distinctly and fragrantly Wet, contrary to the tradi- 
ion we have built up and maintained at Lehigh.” He con- 
cludes that if the fraternities do not care to assume responsi- 
bility, in the future this social event will be dropped from 
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the calendar. Is all this “reform”? Any one who voted 
Wet is entitled to submit an explanation. 
F eal a 


“ART THOU WEARY, ART THOU LANGUID” 


Our Memory Hymn for the month of March has been 
described as the most restful and appealing lyric in any 
language on the theme, “Come unto Me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” For the 
season of Lent it would be difficult to find a more suitable 
hymn than this, which takes the form of a dialogue be- 
tween an evangelist who offers Christ as the Way to rest, 
and a pilgrim who asks about the signposts and the road. 
Many have found it particularly helpful to use the hymn 
antiphonally, one part of the audience singing or reading 
the questions, and the other part responding with the an- 
swers. 


In his book, Hymns of the Eastern Church, published in 
1862, Dr. John Mason Neale (1818-1866), famous British 
High Churchman, gave this well-loved hymn as his trans- 
lation of a hymn written by St. Stephen the Sabaite, a 
monk born in 725 A. D. But in a later edition Dr. Neale 
admitted that there was very little of the old Greek hymn 
remaining, and that this hymn, as we know it, is largely 
an original composition by Dr. Neale himself. At any rate, 
it made a quick appeal to the public. It is simple and 
touching ; and the popularity of the tune Stephanos helped 
to carry it all over the English-speaking world, though in 
more recent years some have preferred the more senti- 
mental tune of Bullinger. You will not regret it if you make 
it a part of your Lenten discipline to commit to memory 
these beautiful stanzas. 


ink: 
FOR SPIRITUAL INDEPENDENCE 


In the significant struggle now going on in Germany be- 
tween Christian idealism and political autocracy, the Chris- 
tian world should be deeply interested. In line with the 
principles of giving credit where credit is due, it is significant 
to note that the Inquirer and Christian Life, the British 
Unitarian journal, calls attention to the fact that it is not the 
German liberals in the Protestant Church who are lead- 
ing this fight, but that it is led “by followers of Dr. Karl 
Barth, stern upholders of a transcendental theory of divine 
truth and Christian duty.” Although the Jnquirer explains 
that those who are in the so-called Free Churches differ 
widely from Barth, yet it is moved to add graciously: “We 
cannot observe their magnificent stand for spiritual inde- 
pendence and the dignity of .their divine office, with any- 
thing but the profoundest sympathy and admiration.” 

With Dr. Barth driven out of his college chair and many 
of the leading ministers suspended and some arrested, the 
situation is increasingly tense, and for the time, the mailed 
fist seems to be in the ascendancy. Nevertheless, there can 
be no doubt of the final victory. 

eet 


AMUSING INCONSISTENCY 


Behold, the righteous wrath wherewith the editor of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer went after the purveyors to children 
of rum-filled candy as a most iniquitous business, and then, 
behold, how he arraigns the Pennsylvania Liquor Control 
Board for not supplying Scotch whiskey, and plenty of it, 
for the grown-up boys and girls. Surely the “wise-cracker” 
who said, “Oh Consistency, thou art a jewel,” knew what 
he was talking about. 


This isn’t the first “break” the editor has made on the 
Wet issue. If he had been consistent and also had recalled 
the idea of teaching boys and girls to drink rum “like ladies 
and gentlemen”, he should have said something like this: 

“Fanatical Drys are violently opposing the sale of rum- 
filled candy to children. As usual, their fanaticism blinds 
them to the great benefits to be derived from this practice. 
They fail to see that rum-filled candy for children is one 
of the best ways possible to teach children how to use rum 
in a temperate manner. By this means they will be able 
to learn just how many rum-chocolates they can take with- 
cut doing their sums upside down and spelling words back- 
wards. If they are trained early in life to know just how 
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much rum they can carry safely, when they become adults 
and can secure all the rum they desire, their early training 
will be of immense value to them, as they will then watch 
carefully how much rum they can drink without driving 
serpentine fashion. 

“It is to be regretted, of course, that the manufacturers, 
in their zeal to help children how to learn to drink rum 
like ladies and gentlemen, forgot to first notify the teachers 
of their worthy plan and furnish them with circulars with 
information to impart to the children as to when, where 
and how many rum-chocolates they should take. Un- 
doubtedly, in the public schools is the place where we should 
begin to teach children how to drink rum and still keep 
sober. ‘We learn by doing’ is an educational precept that 
is especially forceful in this case. 

“Possibly, it may not be going too far to suggest that the 
teaching of temperate rum-drinking should begin with the 
babe, by the mother putting a little rum in the milk. It 
might even be advisable to start still earlier, by the mother 
taking a litlte rum herself, daily, for five or six months be- 
fore the birth of a child.” 

Can there be anything more inconsistent than to say that 
selling little doses of rum to children is a nefarious busi- 
ness, but that big doses of rum for men and women should 
be most energetically encouraged. 


The Wets had better keep a sharp eye on that editor, 
and others like him, or some day in their wobbling on the 
Wet issue they may wobble over into the Dry camp and 


SIGN YOUR NAME! 


The Ginger Bean tells of a preacher who had on his desk 
a special notebook labeled, “Complaints of Members Against 
Other Members.’ When one of his people called to tell 
him the faults of another member of the flock, he would 
say, “Well, here’s my complaint book. Ill write down 
what you say, and you can sign it. Then when I have to 
take the matter up officially, I shall know what I may ex- 
pect you to testify to.” The sight of the open book and 
the ready pen had its effect. “Oh no, I couldn’t sign any- 
thing like that!’ And no entry was made. The preacher 
says he kept the book for forty years, opened it probably 
a thousand times, and never wrote a line in it. 

This story appears to contain a practical suggestion that 
may well be passed on to others. In fact, this practice of 
signing one’s name to the statements we make may very 
well be extended. It helps to bring out into the open what 
we profess to believe, and it commits us in a way that no 
merely oral statement may do. 

You may remember the story of the youth who sat for 
a long time in the art gallery, looking at a wonderful pic- 
ture of Jesus, and how at length he was moved to take out 
his diary and write down these words: “Oh, Thou Man 
of Galilee, Thou canst have Thy way in me.” And then he 
signed his name to it. How many of you readers of the 
MESSENGER are willing at this beginning of the season of 
Lent as a personal test to write down those words, and 
then in all sincerity sign that heartsearching statement of 
consecration with your name and the date of signature? 


stay there. —Now and Then. 


The Thoughts of Justus Timberline 


Is it a sign of the times, or what? While 
thousands of public elementary schools 
are either closing or are working on short- 
ened terms, for lack of funds, I hear that 
a certain Beauty School in one of the big 
cities hasn’t enough graduates to meet the 
demand: 


“While the Star-Spangled Banner has a 
permanent wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home 
of the brave.” 
* * * 


Without intending to get into any de- 
bate, anywhere, I’d like to register a mild 
objection to the oft-heard comment on the 
present predicament of the well-intention- 
ed wets: “Let ’em stew in their own juice.” 
And I object, not from any primary anx- 
iety about these wet brethren, but because, 
being a citizen, a business man, a taxpayer 
and a parent, I myself am in the juice 
that’s stewing! You simply can’t separate 
the willing from the unwilling stewees. 

* * * 


Could the Church Go Out of Business? 


I have friends who say they are worried 
about what’s going to happen to the 
Church. When they give me their bill of 
particulars, I can see that their worry is 
over what may happen to some particular 
denomination, or even to some certain 
Church in the town. 

One of these friends said to me the other 
day, “Justus, doesn’t all this ever trouble 
you? Suppose your Church should have to 
go out of business. Wouldn’t you sort of 
lose faith?” 

As it happened, I had been thinking 
about that very thing, for I know one 
Church not far away that’s pretty sure to 
go out of business soon. And I passed 
on to my friend the answer that had come 
to me. 

“Martin,” I said, “suppose you and I 
had been in a terrible accident, and had 
been takento a hospital. And suppose 
that everything possible was being done 
for us; surgery, dressings, treatments, med- 
icines, special appliances, and all the rest. 

“And then suppose that one of the doc- 
tors who had learned of a new way of 
dealing with such wounds as ours, should 


come and ask us for permission to use 
it on us. 

“Would we object, because of what would 
happen to our crutches, our pills and po- 
tions, our separate diet and so on?” 

“No, of course not,” said Martin. “But 
we would want to be sure the new treat- 
ment would work.” 

And I said, “That’s just it. It’s got to 
work, and we’ve got to be shown. But if 
it does work, why should we worry about 
the hospital equipment that it puts out of 
use? The Church of God has used a lot 
of things in its time, and my little reading 
in Church history tells me that many of 
them have forever passed out of use. 

“But so long as humans have to learn 
by experience, and are pig-headed about 
having their own way, and are liable to be 
hurt by other people, so long we shall have 
hospitals. They'll get new ideas about 
treating what’s wrong with us, and they’ll 
discard some of the old ones. 

“That is to say, while we have living 
bodies, no matter how damaged, we shall 
need hospitals. And, in my opinion, so 
long as we are living souls, we shall still 
have the Church.” 

Don’t think that the Church is to me 
just a hospital. 

I have exactly the same confidence in its 
future when I think of it as the school 
which, in spite of its many shortcomings, 
teaches more nearly the central truths of 
life than any other school. 

And it is a home; around it are gathered, 
with all the less lovely things that other 
homes know too well, those priceless, un- 
seen and even nameless values which make 
a family out of a crowd. 


The Church has always thought of itself 
as an army. Well, so it is. Vm a man of 
peace, but some of the Church’s work calls 
for such discipline, courage and united 
effort as soldiers are expected to show. 

And, of course, the Church is_a temple. 
It is an association for worship. In its 
services every individual’s need to be 
aware of God is united with the like needs 
of his brethren, in common acts of prayer 
and praise. 

I’m not able to put into words anything 
like what this last value to the Church 
means. But to me it is away beyond every 
other; without it I should be as much in- 
terested in the Church as I am in a hun- 
dred of the other agencies which bring 
human beings together—and no more! 

Boasting is far from my thought; rather 
a great joy that, after all, we Christians 
can sing with confidence: 


For not like kingdoms of the world 
Thy holy Church, O God! 
Though earthquake shocks are threatening, 
her, 
And tempests are abroad; 
Unshaken as the eternal hills, 
Immovable she stands, 
A mountain that shall fill the earth, 
A house not made with hands. 
* * * 


With the Understanding, Also 


I heard a soloist at a special meeting 
last week. He was different from most 
of the soloists I listen to. I could under- 
stand the words of his song. 

And that was just the trouble. If he 
had been a little tess careful of his artieu- 
lation, I should have enjoyed his voice, 
which was extra good. But because the 
words came to me so clearly the beauty of 
the music was spoiled. For he was singing 
a prayer that made nothing but nonsense— 
bad poetry and worse notions of prayer. 

I should like to pass on this trifling bit 
of my own observation to some folks who 
are doing a highly necessary work in res- 
cuing Church services from bareness. 

I don’t want new music, or new ritual, 
no matter how beautiful it may be, if it 
makes me share in expressions of worship 
which have no relation to my own religious —_ 
experience, —- 
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We had a woman in our Church, years 
ago, who knew nothing about the forms of 
prayer. You couldn’t blame her; she lived 
in a shanty boat on the river, and had no 
education, until she was converted. Then 
she began to learn, greatly. 

Sister Scraggs could pray. She did not 
ask for much, and never for those trifles 
which any average Christian ean do for 
himself, though her material needs were 
many. 

Her only fault was that she always ad- 
dressed God as “You.” Some of our folks 
didn’t like that, but nobody offered a work- 
able method of calling her attention to it. 

To this day I remember with a warming 
at the heart those deeply reverent and ven- 
turesome prayers of Sister Scraggs. In the 
truest sense she knew how to approach 
the Throne of Grace; and there were times, 
as she prayed, when I smote myself upon 
the breast and fell on my knees. 
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The Ark’s Fleas; and a Discharged 
Dreamer 


Just as a diversion from more serious 
matters, here is a piece sent me by a 
friend who takes an English Church paper. 


It offers the chance to test your powers 
of attention. 


If you like to trap your friends, sud- 
denly, without preamble, ask them if 
they know why Moses did not take two 
fleas with him into the ark, and you will 
find that nine out of ten of them do not 
know. I was caught out myself by the 
question the other day. 

Another problem may interest them 
and you. The night watchman at Har- 
ridge’s insisted, a few mornings ago, in 
postponing his departure from the prem- 
ises until the manager had arrived, with 
whom he wanted speech. 


The Larger Loyalty 
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“Sir,” he said, “I’ve dreamed the same 
dream for the last three nights, and I 
think I ought to tell you about it, as it 
seems to me it might be prophetic, and 
you ought to do something about it. 


“T’ve dreamed each night that burglars 
broke into the store, and that when I 
went for them you came rushing to my 
assistance, and were shot dead by one of 
them. There may be nothing in it, sir, 
but there may be. Anyway, I thought I 
would tell you, so that if you do think 
anything about it, you could do some- 
thing.” 

The manager did think there was some- 
thing he could do, and did it. He im- 
mediately discharged the night watch- 
man. Ask your friends why that was 
the appropriate response to the night 
watchman’s tale. 


A Challenge of Washington and Lincoln to Our Day 
By JaMEs Byrne Ranck, Pu.D., Professor of History and Political Science, Hood College 


The spirit of nationalism is rampant to- 
day. The depression has so badly scared 
the nations of the world that they are 
dominated by fear and suspicion of each 
other. As a result, the co-operative spirit 
which produced the Locarno treaties, the 
Kellogg outlawry-of-war pact, and the dis- 
armament conferences is Conspicuous by 
its absence, and the League of Nations 
has lost much of its hard-won prestige. 
Selfish determination is in the ascendant. 
Was the international idealism of the last 
decade only an illusion, a mirage? Is an 
exclusive loyalty to the nation, after all, 
the only way to attain the political high- 
est good? Perhaps it will be instructive, 
during this birth-month of Washington 
and Lincoln, to see whether the father 
and the preserver of our nation can aid 
us in answering these important ques- 
tions. 

Washington is great because he could 
rise above the loyalty common to his day. 
He gave his primary allegiance to the 
larger loyalty of the nation rather than 
to the lesser loyalty of colony, province, 
or state. This larger loyalty is charac- 
teristic of him at all stages of his career. 
As a youth, actively engaged in the 
French and Indian War, he fought the 
French and the Indians as a menace, not 
only to Virginia, but to all the colonies 
along a common frontier. His whole ex- 
perience during the Revolutionary War 
taught him the folly of separate state 
eontrol over the forces and the necessity 
of a national army. The state militia 
served for short terms, there were con- 
stant desertions, and the state govern- 
ments did not send sufficient supplies. Yet 
Washington faced the untoward situation 
with undefeatable courage and loyalty to 
the nation. As Fay has said, “He dreamed 
of his country night and day. He worked 
for America body and soul. He all but 
killed himself in so doing.” 

Washington was keenly aware of the 
inherent weakness of the Articles of Con- 
federation under which the states were 
governed after the war. He urged the 
people to forgt their local prejudices and 
politics and begged the states to make 
concessions and sacrifices for the common 
good. How appropriate it was that the 
conference which prepared the way for 
the Constitutional Convention should meet 
at Mount Vernon, and that Washington 
should be the President of the Convention 
at Philadelphia! And as President of the 
United States, Washington took an emi- 
nently aggressive national course. This 
national policy is illustrated in internal 
affairs by the assumption of state debts 
by the Federal Government, by the estab- 
lishment of a national bank, and by the 
quelling of the whiskey rebellion. Of 


HOW GOD MUST LAUGH! 


How God must laugh 

To see us strut about 

Playing at Wisdom— 

Like children dressed in adults’ 
clothes 

Play at “Grown ups’ in the game 
of Life! 


He sees us fool our fellowmen— 
Hide from them our true selves 
By wearing silly masks 

Of dignity, or righteousness, 

Of profound preoccupation, 

Or of light frivolity! 


How He must laugh 

To see our foolish play 

For world acclaim! 

He, who sees our every weakness, 
every sin, 

Beneath the cloaks of pompousness 
and sham! 


How He must laugh 

To see us hide the hurts— 

He, who knows each trial, each 
: heartache, : 

Sees each furtive tear that falls, 
Knows the hungry reach for love 
and understanding .. . 

God, who knows us as we are! 


How He must laugh—or mourn! 


—Grace Harner Poffenberger. 


greater significance was Washington’s na- 
tional policy in foreign affairs. He in- 
sisted that the new nation should take a 
defensive and neutral attitude towards 
the great military conflict between Eng- 
land and France growing out of the 
French Revolution. He fully realized that 
the United States, as a third or fourth 
rate military power at that time, had 
everything to lose and little to gain by 
interference in the European conflict. This 
national policy, as we know, formed the 
basis for our traditional policy of isola- 
tion from European affairs. 

Lincoln, like Washington, is great be- 
cause of his allegiance to the larger loy- 
alty. When he took office in March, 1861, 
seven states had already seceded. But 
Lincoln did not retreat from his determin- 
ation to preserve this larger loyalty. In 
his first inaugural address he explained 
the philosophy of secession, which was the 
doctrine of allegiance to a lesser loyalty, 
in these memorable words: “Plainly the 
central idea of secession is the essence of 


anarchy. A majority held in restraint by 
constitutional checks and limitations, and 
always changing easily with deliberate 
changes of popular opinions and_ senti- 
ments, is the only true sovereign of a 
free people. Whoever rejects it does of 
necessity fly to anarchy or to despotism. 
Unanimity is impossible. The rule of a 
minority, as a permanent arrangement, is 
wholly inadmissible; so that, rejecting the 
majority principle, anarchy or despotism 
in some form is all that is left.” Lincoln 
believed profoundly that the United 
States was an indissoluble political unity, 
not so much because the Constitution was 
adopted to create “a more perfect union,” 
but more fundamentally because all the 
states inherited common traditions, a com- 
mon culture, language, and literature, and, 
in spite of noted divergencies, many com- 
mon economic interests. The struggle of 
Lincoln during the long Civil War to 
maintain this majority principle in a com- 
mon nation is familiar to us all. 

Now, the question arises, how should 
we interpret the belief of Washington 
and of Lincoln in a larger loyalty today? 
In following these great statesmen, should 
we keep the exact ideas of a larger loy- 
alty which they had, or does our time 
demand a loyalty larger than that com- 
mon to Washington’s or Lincoln’s day, or 
even to the loyalty common to 1934? 
Questions like these are of very great im- 
portance because the misinterpretation of 
the ideas and ideals of great men is one 
of the most serious tragedies of history. 
We often fail to recognize that the exact 
ideas of great men very often do not 
apply in a new age because history is 
always changing and moving on. No in- 
dividual and no nation can live on ideas 
which have been accomplished. Liberal 
and even radical ideas in one age become 
conservative or reactionary in after ages. 
This is especially true of the ideas of the 
fathers of great movements. We will be- 
come reactionaries if we follow blindly 
the exact ideas of former liberal leaders 
like the early Church fathers, John, Paul, 
or Origen; the exact ideas of St. Agustine, 
the father of mediaeval theology; of 
Luther and Zwingli, the fathers of the 
Reformation; of Adam Smith, Turgot, and 
Malthus, the fathers of the economie theo- 
ries of the industrial revolution. How 
easy it is to lose the spirit and guiding 
principles of great men by becoming im- 
mersed in the letter of their teachings. 
Truly, the letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life. 

So there is danger today in following 
the exact ideas and thus misinterpreting 
Washington and Lincoln, the father and 
the preserver of our country. And right 
here arises the tragic paradox—just be- 
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cause no nations can boast of nobler 
statesmen than Washington and Lincoln, 
just because a feeling akin to worship and 
reverence surrounds their memories, their 
profound influence, if wrongly interpreted, 
will clog the wheels of progress today. 
This is illustrated by the application of 
the principle of a larger loyalty to the 
needs of our time. 

One of the greatest, if not the greatest 
dangers to our civilization today is the 
spirit of blatant, selfish nationalism. The 
extreme nationalists constantly invoke the 
potent name of Washington to bolster up 
their belief in nationalism as an ultimate 
political ideal, to prepare for war by 
demanding an army and navy so large as 
to instil fear of attack from any nation 
or combination of nations, and to insist 
on our traditional policy of isolation based 
on suspicion of the designs of other great 
powers. Henry Cabot Lodge was typical 
of this group. Forty-five years ago, in 
1889, in his life of Washington, he could 
still say with much truth, 100 years after 
Washington became President, that “our 
relations with foreign nations today fill 
but a slight place in American politics, 
and excite generally only a languid in- 
terest,” and that our duty, therefore, “was 
to be Americans and nothing else.” The 
tragic error of Lodge consisted in his 
failure to realize the significance of the 
revolutionary changes in our foreign re- 
lations during the next 30 years which 
linked us irrevocably to the world com- 
munity. As a result, Lodge took exactly 
the same position in 1919 that he had 
taken in 1889, and led the forees which 
prevented us from joining in world co- 
operation in the League of Nations. 

Men like Senator Lodge, in following 
too literally the exact ideas of Washing- 
ton, miss the great principle of Wash- 
ington and Lineoln that larger common 
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interests demand larger loyalties. Wash- 
ington, in the slow stage-coach age, was 
able to see beyond his colony and state to 
a national loyalty; Lincoln, in the rail- 
road age, with speed increased from 10 
to 15 times, refused to accept a lesser sec- 
tional loyalty. Today, with the airplane 
traveling from 5 to 10 times faster than the 
railway trains of Linecoln’s time, and the 
radio sending its message around the 
world in one-eighth of a second, we are 
bound together into an _ international 
neighborhood for better or for worse. The 
conditions which justified Washington in 
adopting a policy of national isolation 
have been entirely changed. We are no 
longer a third or fourth rate power, but 
a primary world power; no longer a debtor 
nation, but the leading creditor with bil- 
lions invested abroad. These changed con- 
ditions demand a larger loyalty than was 
required of Washington’s day. Nothing 
less than an international loyalty, built 
on the foundation of economic and polit- 
ical co-operation among the nations, based 
on the Kellogg pact outlawing warfare 
and on progressive disarmament will suf- 
fice if our present world order is to sur- 
vive. 

This conception of an international loy- 
alty forces us to reinterpret the principle 
of majority rule as expressed by Lincoln 
in his first inaugural address quoted above. 
With the nations of the world today no 
more able to live unto themselves than 
the 13 states were able to do so in 1789, 
the question arises, Is a single nation a 
large enough area for the majority to 
determine all issues which involve other 


nations? Should the majority principle 
apply to a whole continent, or to the 
world? 


These questions point to the future, and 
have important religious significance. How 
glibly we say, “One God is our Father, 
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all men are brothers.” Are we all brothers 
politically? Does not our belief in a king- 
dom of God on earth imply that there 
shall be established a world state in which 
government of the people of the world, 
by the people of the world, and for the 
people of the world, shall not perish from 
the earth? I wonder if Lincoln spoke 
words more prophetic than he knew, if 
his principles are not only of national, 
but of world-wide application. Indeed, I 
believe the time will come when the seces- 
sion of any nation from the world state 
which recognizes in practice the brother- 
hood or citizenship of all men will be 
regarded with the same disfavor as the 
United States regarded the secession of 
the Southern states in 1861. And the rea- 
son for this disfavor will be the same as 
in 1861—“rejecting the majority prinei- 
ple, (international) anarchy or despotism 
in some form is all that is left.” 

Lincoln stressed the necessity of ma- 
jority rule in a democratic nation and de- 
clared that secession was the essence of 
anarchy in a nation. Must not our ardent 
national patriotism for which he strug- 
gled be ennobled and deepened in our day 
by the growth of a feeling of national 
responsibility in a world ever more closely 
related culturally, economically, and polit- 
ically? The Revolutionary War led to a 
united nation, the Civil War re-established 
this nation on a firmer foundation, while 
the World War proved to us the folly of 
a disunited world, and forced us to realize 
that a world divided against itself cannot 
stand any more than a divided nation. 
Truly, the letter of national isolation kill- 
eth, but the progressive publie spirit of 
Washington and of Lincoln, the spirit of 
adaptation to changing conditions in a 
changing world, the spirit of constructing 
a larger political loyalty, united with noble 
character, will give life through the ages. 


Lenten Self-Examination 


What is Lent? It is a period of fast- 
ing, required by some Churches, for forty 
days before Easter. The Chureh stipu- 
lates abstinence from certain foods and 
pleasures to afford more time and oppor- 
tunity for religious reflection, particularly 
about the suffering Saviour. This, it is 
presumed, will inspire and aid the devotee 
to give more particular thought to his own 
religious state. Some think that religious 
meditation and self-examination are the 
essential features of Lent and if these can 
be realized without abstinence of any kind 
there is no need for the observance of for- 
mal fasting. 

The practice of Lent, by whatever form, 
has a strong individualistic coloring. It 
leans heavily upon the idea that religion 
is a personal matter. The one who follows 
religion accepts it as an individual respon- 
sibility and Lent affords him an excellent 
opportunity for spiritual self-examination. 
It is a time to probe his heart with ques- 
tions like these: What is my religion? 
Is my religion true? Am I true to my 
religion? 

If practised without undue morbidity, 
the observance of Lent by any person 
should be through Christ a source of spir- 
itual strength and self-assurance. 

If we accept the practice during Lent 
of religious self-inspection to be desirable, 
even if not obligatory, and the practice is 
observed, where may we expect it to lead 
us? This depends on the earnestness and 
thoroughness with which we earry it out. 
Assuming that we take it up with real 
seriousness and full devotion, we will find 
ourselves investigating our standing in 
these different departments of Christian 
living: 1. In our attitude toward God. 2. 
In our fidelity to the Church. 3. In our 
own person. 4. In our relationships with 
other people. 
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We must as religious believers face life 
in all these directions and no attempt to 
take stock of our religious life can be 
complete without examining it in all these 
four ways. 


Examining Our Devotion to God 


When we speak of devotion to God, we 
mean faithfulness to God Himself, and not 
consecration to His kingdom and its laws, 
nor to the things which extend it nor to 
others who belong to it or labor to pro- 
mote it. 

Do we really believe in Him in the way 
in which we profess Him? If we regard 
Him as a Divine Father, do we trust Him 
and love Him? Then prompted by this 
trust and love do we seek His Presence to 
enjoy Him and to know Him better, as we 
seek the companionship of human beings 
whom we admire and like? Such devo- 
tion for us who are Christians means the 
cultivation of the knowledge and fellow- 
ship of Jesus, because He is the source of 
our acquaintance with the Father. He 
says, “I am in the Father and the Father 
in Me,” and “No man cometh to the Father 
but by Me.” 

So the first inquiry about the state of 
our religious life is to question our devo- 
tion to Christ. This is the starting point. 
Unless we begin here, we can neither count 
ourselves on the ‘Christian course nor hope 
to reach the Christian goal. But starting 
with this devotion to Him we are bound 
to be loyal to His kingdom and all else 
related to it. 


Appraisal of Our Church Loyalty 


Any true spiritual self-examination must . 


probe our Church loyalty. The easiest place 
in which to appreciate our spiritual stand- 
ing is in the testing of our performance of 
our Church obligations. We know our 
common Church duties without asking ex- 


pert religious advice. Hence, in that part 
of our Christian life we are likely to find 
most quickly evidence of faithfulness to 
encourage us or proofs of unfaithfulness 
to condemn us. 


Neither God nor the Church demands of 
us what we are not able to do, but both 
God and the Church say, “Pay your vows” 
in the things which you are able to do. If 
we are not reasonably true in these as- 
sumed duties, we are not likely to find 
our spiritual self-examination reassuring or 
comforting. 


Testing Our Self Itself 


We need to examine our self itself in 
appraising our religious standing. We may 
be testing our self when we examine our 
relation to God, to the Church, and to 
other people. But there is an investiga- 
tion of our “self” in itself. Complete spir- 
itual examination compels us to ask, “Are 
we consecrated body and soul to Christ?” 


1. Is our physical life under the domi- 
nation of God? Do-.we in fact accept the 
Biblical standard, “Ye are the temple of 
the living God” and do all our physical 
acts conform to it? 


2. Is what the Bible calls our spirit, 
or soul, under the complete rule of God? 
The Psalmist said we are “fearfully and 
wonderfully made” and yet he knew noth- 
ing of modern research into human person- 
ality with its vast domain of unsuspected 
powers. Christ demands the right to rule 
this great, mysterious realm of human life. 
Do we in this dissection of ourselves find 


upon inspection that everything is subordi-_ 


nated to the love of Christ? 
When we think how difficult it is to un-— 


derstand and comprehend ourselves and f aa 


ra 


how much we fail even in this one matter 


of knowing ourselves, we no doubt com 
to a deener appreciation of the comple3 
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ity and seeming impossibility of complete 
spiritual self-examination. 

Surveying Our Relations with Others 

The last department of spiritual self- 
analysis which we consider is the viewing 
of our relations with others. Here also 
as in examining self itself, the range is 
broad. Jesus demands much of us as His 
followers in our contacts with others. His 
requirements extending over the whole 
scale of our human relationships from love 


A Lenten Letter—To the Weary and 


My Dear Friend: 


Your communication is before me and 
gives me pause. I note that you are go- 
ing through those observations under 
skilled care, which falls to our lot when 
this body, so marvelously and wonderfully 
made, shows unsatisfactory metabolism 
and organie functioning. The smooth, 
painless rhythms are passing; and the 
mind becomes conscious of bodily me- 
chanics. Pain, whether physical or mental 
or both, as is usually the case, besets us 
and we grow restless for relief, impatient 
for cure, fretful under the bewildering 
maladjustments, and sometimes desperate- 
ly wishing death would come. Oh, how 
well I know the whole gamut of experi- 
ences and thoughts! Now, as one going 
through similar tribulation and pain, you 
are being borne along on the common sac- 
ramental experiment of the Cross. Can 
you rise above its negations and despairs 
and sense a universal meaning and glory 
to that something called PAIN? 

I do not know just what your bravest, 
truest self is counseling you to accept, in 
your quest for something deserving of the 
purpose of living. The will, divided, seeks 
life and death spasmodically; the mind 
battles between emotions and reasoning; 
zest for living stirs, and then dwindles,— 
the struggle between soul abiding and 
flesh uncertainty goes on in seeming 
monotonous recurrence. Medicine and 
surgery, perhaps, with all their mechanics 
and chemistry, have done, and still do, 
their best. Yet it is not anathema to say 
that all the skills and techniques of 
Science reach that point where every sin- 
cere human being comes at last, before 
the mystery of nature of which man is a 
magnificent part. Who and what heals a 
body? Who and what effect relief and 
cure? What are the mental attitudes that 
best serve one on the road to recovery 
from panic and bewilderment? Do not 
think I am going to propose any modern 
“isms”; but I shall lead you, I pray, to 
the mystery of Christian faith. 

I am heartily in accord and sympathy 
with every effort, every advance made in 
the realm of pathological and psycholog- 
ical science; yet I remain unconvinced 
that science, alone, solves the mystery of 
pain, beyond the mechanical and measure- 
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to enemies up to love of believers one to 
another. This suggests once more that the 
process of self-examination is anything but 
simple and easy. 


Closing Remark 


As a closing thought let us consider that 
our religious self-examination should not 
confine itself to looking only for short- 
comings and faults. This is apt to make 
the exercise morbid and objectionable. We 


—A Lenten Letter— 


KINDNESS DURING LIFE 
Anonymous 
I would rather have one little rose 
From the garden of a friend, 
Than to have the choicest flowers 
When my stay on earth must end. 


I would rather have one pleasant 
word 
In kindness said to me, 
Than flattery when my heart is still 


And life has ceased to be. 


I would rather have a loving smile 
From friends I know are true, 

Than tears shed round my casket 
When this world I’ve bid adieu. 


Bring me all your flowers today 
Whether pink, or white, or red; 

I’d rather have one blossom now 
Than many when I’m dead. 


—From the New York Times. 


able factors involved. Your latent desire 
to live on, your joy, peace and courage, 
so urgently sought, when found, are be- 
yond such skills, either in sickness or 
health. You dwell in the region of re- 
ligious faith and certainty. Something, 
immeasurably sustaining and sincere, pos- 
sesses you. It is the mystery of being, of 
the whole objective unity of nature about 
us, and the conscious experience of it. 
That word GOD can mean so little or so 
much! I like to think of the word in the 
absorbing way Jesus thought of it. In 
the way that the Scriptures begin its ap- 
peal: “In the begining, GOD.” TI do not 
know why any of us lusty children of men 
want to live on and on begetting other 
children of pain by the process of pain 
unless we have found peace, beauty, 
strength, and help in association with Him 
who is essentially Creator. There comes a 
time in our experiences when we discover 
that life isn’t a gift so much as a function, 
limited in time. Can you not see this as 
you study the attitude of Jesus toward 
His Creative Father? Look at His calm 
obedience, His willingness to bear pain 
for a larger end, His quiet humility in 
the presence of the glory of God. “Tt is 
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should look hopefully and thankfully for 
improvements and gains. The merchant 
when he takes stock is not concerned pri- 


marily in discovering what undesirable 
goods he has on hand, but rather on how 
much saleable merchandise he still has 
left. In the same way, we should examine 
our lives, if we do it, for the joy of noting 
progress in our Christian growth and with 
the resolve “to act that each tomorrow find 
us farther than today.” 


Worn and Sick 


not I that do this! It is the Father that 
worketh in Me.” A vessel, an instrument, 
a living demonstration, a Beloved Son! 
Hear ye Him and follow! Nothing mat- 
ters really when the life of God flows 
straight through to your soul. There we 
meet our Crucified Saviour and understand 
what flesh and blood truly are. 

You are weary, worn and sick. What 
has brought all this down upon you? I 
know, We all know. This prevalent deb- 
acle of human selfishness in all its multi- 
plicities of deceit, cunning. and depravity. 
We don’t like the word,—it’s like that 
other word: GOD,—but it is: Sin. And 
we are all slaves to it in one way or 
another. The flesh gets the upper hand 
incessantly, with its appetites and de- 
sires. Day after day, often years, pass, 
and we didn’t give one honest, sincere 
concern about our communications with 
the Creator. Then pain comes; the sword 
of God sends its message to our minds: 
What is your life? What is its value? 
A judgment is imperatively decreed by 
the efficacy of natural law. We can then 
curse God and await our fate, hopeful that 
life has no link with the unity which 
guards and underlies creative imagery; 
or we can open up the communications and 
wait upon the Creator’s will. The one 
action brings no light, no comfort, no as- 
surance; the other stirs to expectancy, 
quiets the restlessness, and merges weak- 
ness in the energies of universal restora- 
tion. A body is never helped until the 
strength of the Creator possesses the 
heart of it. “God looketh upon the inward 
man.” Dust is dust in the hands of men; 
but the Creator maketh it to bring forth 
blossom and fruit upon the tree rooted in 
it. What passes from soil to tree? An 
imaged purpose and plan? A, minute pro- 
cession of materials? No doubt, both. So 
let God pass His image of Jesus Christ 
through your weary, worn and sick body. 
And He will abundantly pardon your 
frailties. New life will begin consciously. 
This is my faith, which T urge on you to 
try. And the task of those who dwell 
about you and administer unto you will 
grow lighter. Believe me, 

Very fraternally yours, 
Henry L. Krause 
N. 8., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(A sermon preached in the Chapel of Mercersburg Academy by the Head Master, Dr. Boyp Epwarps) 


“When they had opened their treas- 
ures, they offered unto Him gifts.” Dr. 
Roy Smith, writing in a Canadian maga- 
zine, made a statement which I should 
like to hang before your eyes as a kind 
of curtain behind what I want to say 
today: “What are hard times? Hard 
times are those in which we pay for our 
extravagance during good times; in which 
we begin to realize how good the times 
were which we thought so bad; in whieh 
we feel abused because we are denied our 
luxuries; in which we find some wasteful 


chickens coming home to roost; in which 
we discover how empty life is without 
some religious faith; in which we lose our 
money and discover how poor we are in 
spirit; in which we must live on what 
we are, not what we have.” “In which we 
must live on what we are, not on what 
we have.” “When they had opened their 
treasures they offered unto Him gifts.” 
IT name four men as types of those to 
whom you will wish, by so much as you 
are honorable and happy, to offer gifts 
that you take out of your treasures, and 


then suggest four treasures which every- 
one of us might well aspire to have and 
which make life honorable and happy. 
The first of the men to whom you will 
sooner or later wish to offer a gift out of 
your precious treasures is your father. A 
boy’s first hero is his father unless he is 
the most unlueky boy in the world. Yet 
there comes a time after that when hero 
worship is native to a boy’s heart (it 
lasts only temporarily) when he thinks 
his father almost a pest, not quite up 
fo the grade of other fathers and not 
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entirely up to the grade of what the boy 
himself wishes. Then, when he comes to 
himself again—sometimes' before his 
father is gone, sometimes after his father 


is gone—he realizes that his father was 
the first kind of person in a combination 


of wisdom and kindness in his world. 
The second person to whom any hon- 

orable and happy boy who wishes to go on 

into honorable and happy manhood will 


wish to offer a gift is to his friend. For 
every boy has a hero who is the leader 
of his crowd, the captain of his team. One 
day after he has played under that cap- 
tain, or after following that leader of 
his group, they discover each other in 
terms of friendship and this young hero 
he has had perhaps puts his arm about 
him and says, “Jack, let’s talk it over.” 
Then he goes to college, plays on the 
team, or is manager of the team, and such 
friends ride together on trips they make 
to play their games. Then he grows older 
and into his home a doctor comes perhaps 
to save the life of one very dear to him 
and afterwards they go fishing on a Cana- 
dian river and he sits on the bulwarks of 
a dam and looks down stream and watches 
that doctor east for salmon and thinks 
back across the years when their hearts 
were beating together. He rides some- 
where on an errand, somebody riding with 
him who just understands and by that 
understanding contributes the finest sup- 
port that his heart. knows. He comes out 
into the active life of the world, he en- 
ters a firm as a clerk. The head of that 
firm is a man who commands all his honor 
and service, he watches him eagerly with 
a desire to grow in his favor and likeness. 
One day he becomes a partner in that 
firm and that older man calls him Jack 
and all the motive of that young man’s 
life erystallizes into one great tribute be- 
cause of that older man who has called 
him Jack. You ean earry it on all the 
way you want to, but there will come a 
time in every one of you boys’ lives when 
you will wish you had the best thing in 
the world to give to your friend, your 
comrade, your chief, your partner. 

The third man for whom you will wish 
to have such a gift is your son. The 
most beautiful pictures in the world, in 
the noblest conceptions of loveliness, su- 
preme public interest and influence, are 
the pictures of a man-child and his mother. 
And the mother takes her beauty and 
significance because she is the mother of 
that child. So the greatest gift you can 
possibly make your son is the mother you 
give him. The greatest interest you will 
have in life is in what happens to that 
son, so that you will wish with all your 
heart, with all your heart, that he may 
have from you the best he can have, and 
that first best thing he can have is the 
mother you give him. So when you pick 
out the girl, you pick out the mother of 
your son. Let that be your standard of 
judgment and selection. 

The fourth man whom you will want to 
offer a gift out of your treasure, if you 
be an honorable and happy boy facing an 
honorable and happy manhood ever grow- 
ing in honor and happiness, will be a 
master, someone who has found out how 
to share the beauty and truth and good- 
ness that life has revealed to him, carry- 
ing you in his heart’s interest, sharing his 
matureness and counselling you, influenc- 
ing you both consciously and unconscious- 
ly by the light in his eyes and the tone 
of his voice and all his attitude with you 
and toward you. As you grow older you 
will find yourself influenced and made by 
certain men. you read, by a certain tone, 
who judge by certain standards, who grow 
to become masters of your thought, your 
purpose, your life. And One Master there 
is supremely above all others in the ex- 
perience of man. Of Him Charles Lamb 
said in a company of his friends, “If 
Shakespeare were to enter the room, we 
should all rise; if Jesus were to enter, we 
should all kneel.” Of Him Napoleon said, 
“My kingdom is founded upon force and 
it will die; the Kingdom of Jesus is 
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founded upon love and will ever grow 
stronger.” Of Him Goethe said, “The hu- 
man mind may progress as far as it can, 
but beyond the beauty and truth of the 
teachings of Jesus as they shine in the 
Gospels it can never advance.” Of Him 
Ruskin said: “Whatever He said unto you 
do it, that is the sum of all my writings 
and all my teachings.” Of Him Tennyson 
said: 
“Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest holiest manhood Thou, 
Our wills are ours, we know now how, 
Our wills are ours to make them Thine.” 
Of Him Browning said: 
“The acknowledgment of God in Christ, 
accepted by Thy reason, 
Solves for Thee all problems in the 
world and out of it, 
And hath so far advanced Thee to be 
good.” 


WHICH? 


There are folks whose lives are much 
enriched 

With many a lovely deed; 

There are folks who do the helpful 
things 

With never a thought of greed. 


There are folks who live 
life, 

Despise good deeds to do; 

Who fail to make good in anything 

That’s honorable or true. 


a selfish 


Which of these folks would you 
rather be— 

Which are the nobler kind; 

The selfish ones, or those who are 
glad 

When chance to serve they find? 


—Harry Troupe Brewer. 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Four persons, four men, dear fellows, 
before life is done, insofar as it is hon- 
orable and happy, will call out from your 
heart the desire to offer them gifts out of 
the treasures of your heart—your father, 
your friend, your son, your Master. 

What then are the treasures? They are 
out of what we are, not out of what we 
have. If your hard times have taught us 
that we have to live on what we are in- 
stead of what we have, it is almost worth 
the price. All of your fathers and mothers 
have had to pay it, but you have been 
protected from the bitterness of the real- 
ization of it. 

Four treasures I urge you to consider on 
the basis of what you are, not out of any- 
thing you could possibly have. The first 
is your vigor, and the opposite of vigor 
is not strength but flabbiness. You are 
not going to make any great gift to your 
father out of what strength you have, 
but out of what is right effort. You could 
be discouraged all your life long if he 
were to judge your gift by the amount of 
the strength you have shown, and you 
could be encouraged all your life if you 
offer him a gift of the effort you make. 
Flabbiness defined has its opposite, which 
is vigor, and the finest thing I know of 
which a boy ean give his father is that 
vigor which expresses itself in the reso- 
luteness of his effort. 

The treasure you offer your friend is 
valor; its opposite is not fear or ecow- 
ardice, but the opposite of valor is fickle- 
ness. Nothing else in this world chal- 
lenges so much courage as to be faithful. 

The third gift that you may offer which 
is a treasure is virtue. Now the opposite 
of virtue is not badness but the opposite 
of virtue is weakness, for virtue comes 
out of the Latin word “virtus,”” which 
means strength. So the opposite of virtue 
is never badness but that weakness by 
which a man turns aside from what he 
knows to be right to do the easier thing 
which he knows or guesses to be wrong 
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or less than the best he knows. The finest 
gift you can give your boy is the memory 
he has of the something about you that 
does not have to be hidden and that does 
not have to be explained and that does 
not have to be put aside as weak like a 
knot in a straight-grained board on which 
something has rested which is builded. 

The fourth treasure out of which you 
can bring a gift to your master, human 
or divine, is vision. Now the opposite of 
vision is not blindness, but the opposite 
of vision is disobedience, which is the 
cause of blindness, for mental and spirit- 
ual blindness are caused by disobedience. 
They could build a cathedral like this 
because they obeyed the law of the arch; 
they could build the dam of Muscle Shoals 
because they obeyed the laws of mathe- 
matics. A man ean build a character that 
stands up if he obeys the law of honor, 
truth, fidelity and integrity and a man is 
never so blind as when he has blinded 
himself by a moral dimness in his own 
nature which makes it impossible for him 
to see the point of honor or of truth. 

These all are moral traits, not merely 
mental; they root themselves in the spir- 
itual man-vigor as opposed to flabbiness, 
valor as opposed to disobedience. These 
challenge a fellow in his knightliness, and 
when one has opened his treasure, then 
he has some gifts worth offering. 

Dr. Rutledge’s lovely new book, “Veiled 
Eros,” has just come to my hand. I read 
it last night and felt a reassuring and a - 
refreshing and a vitalizing. I pass on to 
you two selections of verses, the first 
called “Richard.” 


All men by some peculiar strength are 
known, 

Or mastering weakness; 
survive 

In mankind’s fading memory, they live 

By that which gave them color and a 
tone. 

If one is great, he always stands alone, 

And he is crowned, whoever else may 
strive. 

A tall eriterion to the race they give, 

As each ascends his solitary throne. 


and if they 


Jesus the heart of love shall always be: 

And Caesar for the Roman _ genius 
gleams; 

A sleeping star above a quiet sea 

Guatama shines, a light half-lost in 
dreams; 

And mighty even among the great de- 
parted 

Is one remembered as the Lion-hearted. 


And the other is called “Blood Royal”: 


Disdainful was my heart and black; 
Before me lay the downward track. 

I know not how the thing befell 

That kept my soul from death and hell, 
But suddenly there woke in me 
Awareness of my pedigree, 
Remembrance of my heritage, 
Illustrious through every age. 


I am a son of God who made 

The morning light, the evening shade, 
Who throned the mountains in the sky 
And set the wild sea’s boundary, 

Who hung the’stars with mystic art, 
Who touched to life the human heart 
And gave man power to feel and see 
Those tokens of his majesty. 


I claim all noble hearts as kin; 

Mine is all valor that has been; 

King David was my ancestor; 

’Twas I that he was singing for. 

My sister was the Orleans Maid, 
Whose courage keeps men unafraid; 
And when One died on Calvary’s Tree, 
My Brother gave His life for me. 


Inheritor of their renown, 

How can I live like knave or clown? 
Caesar once faced his killers grim; 
Can I turn coward—after him? 

They burned alive my sister Joan, 

She upward looked and made no moan; 
Lo, I must stand as they have stood, 
Nor stain the honor of the blood. 


“When they had opened their treasures, — — 


they offered unto Him gifts.” 
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“ART THOU WEARY, ART THOU 
LANGUID” 


(Memory Hymn for March) 


Art thou weary, art thou languid, 
Art thou sore distrest? 

“Come to Me,” saith One, “and, coming, 
Be at rest.” 


Hath He marks to lead me to Him, 
If He be my Guide? 

“In His feet and hands are wound-prints, 
And His side.” 


Is there diadem, as Monarch, 
That His brow adorns? 
“Yea, a crown, in very surety, 

But of thorns.” 


If I find Him, if I follow, 
What His guerdon here? 
“Many a sorrow, many a labor, 

Many a tear.” 


If I still hold closely to Him, 
What hath He at last? 

“Sorrow vanquished, labor ended, 
Jordan passed.” 


If I ask Him to receive me, 
Will He say me nay? 

“Not till earth and not till heaven 
Pass away.” 

Finding, following, keeping, struggling, 
Is He sure to bless? 

“Saints, apostles, prophets, martyrs, 
Answer, ‘Yes’.” 


John M. Neale, 1862. 
Ethelbert W. Bullinger, 1877. 


FEBRUARY CLASSICAL ‘ MEETINGS 
ACCORDING TO THE RECORDS IN 
THE OFFICE OF THE STATED 
CLERK OF GENERAL SYNOD 


FEBRUARY 19 — 7.30 P. M., Juniata, 
Trinity, Altoona, Pa., Rev. J. M. Runkle, 
Ph.D., 611 8th St., Altoona, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 20—Portland-Oregon, Second, 
Portland, Ore., Rev. Geo. F. Zinn, R. D. 
No. 4, Box 1288, Portland, Oregon. 


FEBRUARY 26—7.30 P. M., Bast Susque- 
hanna, First, Sunbury, Pa., Rev. Dr. C. 
W. Walck, Sunbury, Pa. 


BOWLING GREEN ACADEMY 


Old friends tried and true are depend- 
able friends. This week we can report 
four more gifts for our Bowling Green 
Academy salary fund, and all of them 
made by former contributors. Here they 
are. Mrs. Samuel B. Fluke, $20; A Friend, 
Waynesboro, Pa., $5; The Halcyon Class, 
St. John’s Sunday School, Bellefonte, Pa., 
#5; and $2.50 from A Friend in Frederick, 
Md. See how our total is going up! We 
now report $387.50 received to date. 
Thank you! Make all checks payable to 
Dr. Paul 8. Leinbach, 915 Schaff Bldg. 


Dr. Archibald Rutledge, distinguished 

author and poet, of Mercersburg Academy, 
will give a nature lecture at Ursinus Col- 
lege, on May 11, at 11 A. M. 
_ Dr. Geo. L. Omwake, President of Ur- 
sinus College, was on Jan. 26 re-elected 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Association of 
College Presidents, at the annual meeting 
in Harrisburg. 

Rev. Franklin I. Sheeder, Registrar of 
Ursinus College, delivered the sermon in 
the Heidelberg Church, Rev. T. H. Bach- 
man, pastor, Slatington, Pa., on the morn- 
ing of Jan. 21, 

The February number of “Good House- 
keeping” contains an admirable article on 
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THE REV. 
CHARLES P. KEHL 


On Feb. 8, the Rev. 
Chas. P. Kehl, 62, pass- 
ed away at his home in 
Carlisle, Pa. The fu- 
neral of this faithful re- 
tired pastor of our 
Church was held in First 
Church, Carlisle, on Feb. 
12, at 2 P. M. and in 
N e w_ Goshenhoppen 
Church, East Greenville, 
Pa., on Feb. 13, at 1.30 
P. M., with interment in 
East Greenville Ceme- 
tery. Fuller notice later. 


THE REV. 
DANIEL N. HARNISH 


Word has been re- 
ceived of the home-going 
on Feb. 5, at his home 
in San Gabriel, Calif., of 
the Rey. D. N. Harnish, 
who has been bedfast 
for the last few years. 
Brother Harnish, who 
was a son-in-law of the 
late Rev. Dr. Peter C. 
Prugh, was for years the 
beloved pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Butler, 
Pa. A fuller account 
will appear later. 


The Rev. Daniel N. Harnish 


the subject, “When Boys Go Off to School,” 
written by our friend, Dr. Archibald Rut- 


ledge. An excellent picture of the Mercers- 
burg Academy Chapel is shown in connec- 
tion with this rewarding article. 


The Editor of the “Messenger” spoke 
at the Vesper Service at Hood College on 
Feb. 11. In the morning he addressed the 
combined Men’s and Women’s Bible 
Classes in Evangelical Reformed Church, 
Frederick, and attended the service of 
worship, where the edifying Foreign Mis- 
sion Day sermon was preached by the 
pastor, Dr. Henri L. G. Kieffer. 


The Winona Lake School of Theology 
announces for the summer of 1934 the fol- 
lowing instructors: Drs. J. Campbell 
White, Gaius J. Slosser, Samuel M. Zwem- 
er, Kyle M. Yates and J. A. Huffman. The 
last named in dean and can be addressed 
at 302 Morton Blvd., Marion, Ind. There 
will be two semesters of 15 days each: 
July 5-21, and July 24-Aug. 11. Work 
may be pursued in either term or both. 


Immediately after election of members 
of the Committee, the Missions and Stew- 
ardship Committee of Allegheny Classis 
met during the annual meeting of the 
Classis in St. Paul Church, Butler, Pa., 
Feb. 6, 1934, and organized as follows: 
Judge of the 1934 Essay Contest, Dr. Karl 
A. Stein; Stewardship Conferences Chair- 
man, Rev. W. E. Reifsnyder; Editor of Bi- 
monthly Stewardship Bulletin, Rey. How- 
ard Loch; Chairman of Committee, Rev. 
Frank Hiack. 


A PRACTICAL SLOGAN 


A “Messenger” Endowment is an 
endowment for the benefit of every 


Board, agency and institution of the 
Reformed Church. 


—Now and Then. 


We regret to report that Mrs. Mary I. 
Rupp, beloved wife of Rev. Jacob G. Rupp, 
D.D., Field Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Board of Foreign Missions, passed 
away suddenly at her home in Allentown, 
Pa., on Friday, Feb. 9, at 10 P. M. The 
funeral service was held in St. James’ 
Church, Rev. Roland L. Rupp, pastor, Tues- 
day, 130 P. M. The many friends of Dr. 
Rupp mourn with him in the loss of his 
devoted life companion, who with him 
visited our missionary fields and gave 
much time and thought to the furtherance 
of the work of our Church. 


In Zion Church, Norwood, Cincinnati, 
O., Rev. Ben M. Herbster, pastor, the Loyal 
Daughters’ Class of the Chureh School had 
charge of the evening service on Feb. 4. 
The pageant, “The Women of the Bible,” 
was impressively presented and was ably 
directed by the pastor’s wife, who is a 
member of the class. The service was well 
attended. Rev. Mr. Herbster was re-elect- 
ed president of Southwestern Ohio Classis, 
at the regular meeting held Feb. 5. 


Camden will join the Christian forces 
of the world in an all-day meeting, for 
prayer, praise, testimony, and inspiration, 
in the Broadway M. E. Church, Broadway 
and Berkeley, Friday, Feb. 16. Rev. J. 
Kaye Williams will preside. Nine promi- 
nent ministers and Mrs. Nina G. Frantz, 
State President of the W. C. T. U., w.ll 
each occupy one-half hour of the continu- 
ous service from 10.30 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
Prof. Harold Louden and others will have 
charge of the music, and Haydon Evans 
will sing. 


The annual dinner of Trinity’s Men’s 
Club, Trinity Church, Phila., was held Feb. 
8, with a crowd that taxed the capacity of 
the large social hall. Mr. Wm. C. Whar- 
tenby presided as toastmaster, and after 
a varied and excellent program of music 
by the Scottish Choir, Emmett Welsh, and 
others, remarks were made by the pastor, 
Rev. Purd E. Deitz, Dr. Henry I. Stahr, 
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Exee. Seey. of the Board of Christian 
Education, and Dr. Harry E. Paisley, Supt. 
of the Church School. The address on 
“This Changing World” was made by Dr. 
Paul 8. Leinbach of the “Messenger”. 
The Stewardship Essay and Poster Con- 
test has wider and larger participation 
than in any of the previous 11 years. 
There are now nearly 5,000 contestants in 
all parts of the Church. Prizes are being 
awarded not only by the denominational 
Committee on Stewardship but also by 
Classes, congregations and _ individuals. 
Everyone who writes an Essay or makes a 
. Poster receives more value from the study 
and thought given than any prize. There 
is still plenty of time to write an Essay 
or make a Poster before March 11, the 
final date, and the Committee on Steward- 
ship, 424 Schaff Building, 1505 Race St., 
Philadelphia, is prepared to send helpful 
material for each person who wishes to 
write an Essay or make a Poster. 


At the close of a sermon preached by 
Rev. H. J. Herber of St. Mark’s Church, 
Lebanon, on Feb. 11, in the Myerstown, 
Pa., Church, Rev. David Lockart, pastor, 
Mrs. Rebecca Uhrich, who was 90 years on 
Feb. 13, was presented with beautiful flow- 
ers by Dr. J. Lewis Fluck. Mrs. Uhrich 
rarely misses a morning Church service, 
though she lives 24% miles in the country. 
She was baptized in her infancy, confirm- 
ed in her girlhood and married by Rev. 
Thomas H. Leinbach. About 7 years ago, 
crossing the highway in front of the 
Chureh after Communion, she was struck 
by an automobile and was a hospital pa- 
tient for weeks. She recovered and except 
for impaired vision, enjoys remarkable vi- 
tality. 

The “Evangelieal Herald” of last week 
contains the following: “Last week (Jan. 
17 and 18) the editor had the pleasure of 
welcoming two officials of the Reformed 
Church in the United States, Dr. Paul S. 
Leinbach, editor of the ‘Reformed Church 
Messenger’ and president of the Board of 
Christian Education, and Dr. H. I. Stahr, 
executive secretary of the same Board. 
During their stay in our city the two men 
discussed informally with several repre- 
sentatives and officials of our own Boards, 
Various possibilities of co-operation and 
perhaps consolidating in the realm of pub- 
lications and religious education, which 
may bear practical fruit during the coming 
months. As the representatives of the two 
Church bodies about to be organically 
united become better acquainted with one 
another the desirability and mutual advan- 
tages of this latest Church union project 
become more and more evident.” 


“Why do the reports of meetings of 
Classis contain so few items of interest?” 
This question, addressed to the “Messen- 
ger” by a friend, is difficult to answer. We 
must admit that we have at times felt like 
asking the same question. To report, for 
instance, that “Classis transacted its regu- 
lar business” is no news. That may, we 
hope, be taken for granted. What the 
readers of the Church paper want to know 
is about any actions of special importance 
that were taken, any evidences of progress 
shown, any elections of officers and dele- 
gates, etc. Just the routine statement that 
“various interests of the Church were con- 
sidered” is “about as enlightening,” writes 
this friend, “as to say that the Classis is 
composed of ministers and elders.” 


Bethany Church, Butler, Pa., Rev. Frank 
Hiack, pastor, completed its Ist year of 
self-support Dee. 31, with all outstanding 
obligations in current expenses fully paid, 
and all but 6% of apportionment paid. 
This was paid in the beginning of 1934. 
Members of consistory whose terms expir- 
ed were re-elected at the annual meeting 
Jan. 17. Mr. W. A. Ashbaugh, supt. of the 
S. S. and merrber of consistory since 1903, 
was presented with a desk set and brief- 
case on Jan. 21, as a token of the high 
esteem in which he is held. The Y. P. C. 
E. Society presented a program on Jan. 
28; offering for congregations Christian 


Education Board Apportionment. They 
have a goal of $100 for building fund this 
year. The pastor accompanied a delega- 
tion from this society to the Co. CG. E. 
‘Convention, Mars, Pa. Mr. Ernst Bauer, 
a member, is a Co. C. E. officer. On Feb. 
4, 26 members of the 8. 8. received Robert 
Raikes diplomas and seals for 53-Sunday- 
attendance in 1933. 

An All-Reformed Rally and Mass Meet- 
ing was held last Sunday afternoon in the 
Old First Church, Philadelphia, the Rev. 
G. H. Gebhart, pastor, at which time spec- 
ial recognition was given to the Rev. Dr. 
Henry J. Christman, President of our Gen- 
eral Synod. The large auditorium was 
filled with representatives of many of the 
Reformed Churches of the city and its 
vicinity. Dr. Christman made a very help- 
ful address, taking as his theme, “The 
Challenge of the United Church.” It was 
historical and instructive, revealing the 
present status and the future relations as 
they will exist after the union of the 
Evangelical Synod of North America and 
the Reformed Church in the U. S. An 
augmented choir and the presence of the 
F. Nevin Wiest Brass Quartet added 
much to the service. This inspirational 
service closed with the “Hallelujah Cho- 
rus”, the congregation standing during the 
singing. It is interesting to recall that 
the first rendition of this Oratorio in the 
U. S. took place in the old First Church, 
then at 4th and Race Sts. 


In Christ Church, Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. 
Aaron R. Tosh, pastor, Communion service 
held Jan. 14, well attended, and was made 
more impressive by the members of the 
consistory accompanying the pastor and 
his assistant to the altar at the opening 
of the service. Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Bachman, Mrs. Mabel Usher and Mr. Sims 
Paragino, are new members. The Guild 
will hold a chicken supper Feb. 20, and 
will be followed by a C. E. Rally with spe- 
cial musie and an address by Dr. Oakley, 
of Beaver College. The regular meeting 
of the W. M. S. will be held at the home 
of Mrs. J. Rauch Stein Feb. 16. Unusual 
interest is being evinced in Dr. Gerhard’s 
Men’s Class in the §. 8. and a larger enroll- 
ment is looked for by Easter. The ladies’ 
have recently covered the cushions 
for the seats in the ladies’ parlor 
and chapel, and a new floor cover- 
ing for the S. S. room is anticipated in the 
near future. Contributions will gladly be 
received by the pastor or by Dr. John K. 
Aughinbaugh, 15th and Porter Sts. 


Rey. Reginald H. Helffrich, newly elect- 
ed pastor of Christ Church, Bath, Pa., was 
installed at special services held Feb. 4. 
Coincidentally, Rev. Mr. Helffrich was in- 
stalled just 36 years to the Sunday after 
his father, the late Dr. Wm. U. Helffrich, 
began his ministry in the Bath congrega- 
tion. A Committee of Hast Penna. Classis 
had charge of this impressive and well at- 
tended service. Dr. H. J. Ehret, stated 
clerk, presided, read the Scripture and 
offered the prayer. Dr. W. H. Wotring 
gave the charge to the new pastor, and 
Rey. Geo. J. Laubach, president of Classis, 
the charge to the congregation. Rey. Dr. 
Wotring was an intimate acquaintance of 
both the late Dr. W. U. Helffrich and of 
his father, Rev. Dr. Wm. A. Helffrich, and 
gave an interesting account of the back- 
ground of the Helffrichs in the Christian 
ministry, which dates back to 1641 in Ger- 
many and for the past 5 generations in 
America. <A lovely basket of flowers con- 
tributed by the Helffrich family graced 
the altar. The Senior Choir sang; Frank 
8. Graver was at the console. Rev. Dr. 
Ehert read the formal service of installa- 
tion and the new pastor pronounced the 
benediction. 


On Jan. 17, the little S. S. at Tomhicken, 
a mining camp and a unit of Christ Church, 
Conyngham, Pa., Rev.: Irvin G. Synder, 
pastor, gathered into the town hall to 
celebrate with a banquet and beauiful 
gifts, the 54th anniversary of Elder Nor- 
man Spalding’s superintendency of this 


school. Singing, instrumental music and 
loving tributes were given by the more 
than 60 guests. Addresses were made by 
Rev. Mr. Snyder and Prof. Israel of Hazle- 
ton. These 50 years of loyal, self-sacrific- 
ing service were of untold blessings to 
more souls than can be estimated. The 
beginning of this S. 8. was beset with 
many difficulties. When no funds were 
available for material they were almost 
miraculously provided. ‘The first lbrary 
of about 40 volumes was pushed by Mr. 
Spalding and Mr. Haycock on an old rail- 
road hand car, from Hazleton to Tom- 
hicken, about 4 miles. Perhaps few men 
have made greater sacrifices and triumph- 
ed over more discouragements than did 
Supt. Spalding. He has been recommend- 
ed to the State Sabbath School Associa- 
tion for recognition and a medal which is 
well earned. 


In Emanuel Church, Woodhaven, L. L., 
Rev. E. J. Strassburger, pastor, average 
Church attendance for Dec., 461; 458 at- 
tended the Communion service. A new oil 
burner, costing $2,022, has been installed. 
All current and benevolent obligations 
paid in full; total receipts were $13,174.52; 
apportionment paid in full and $1,151.17 
raised in addition for other denomination- 
al benevolence; entire amount for benevo- 
lence during year, $2,832.65. The 1st Chris- 
tian educational conference of New York 
Classis was recently held, Rev. Russell 
Custer, chairman of this committee, of 
both Synod and Classis, conducted the 
meeting in Emanuel. Rey. F. D. Wentzel 
and Dr. C. A. Hauser presented the sub- 
jects afternoon and evening. Dr. Paul 
Grosshuesch, president of the Mission 
House, recently addressed about 300 young 
people at a most inspiring meeting. Twelve 
alumni living in the metropolitan area of 
N. Y. C. were present and enjoyed an hour 
of fellowship at the parsonage. Dr. Gross- 
heusch addressed the Ministerial Associa- 
tion of N. Y. C. and vicinity the following 
day. Rev. Fred Kramer, a graduate of 
Dayton Theological Seminary, received a 
call from First Church, Bellerose, L: I. 
Mr. Kramer was ordained in Emanuel, his 
native Church. 


In St. Paul’s Church, Northampton, Pa., 
Rev. Sidney 8S. Smith, pastor, the Week- 
day Religious School meets every Tues- 
day with 178 children enrolled in the 
pre-school and 6 grades; there are 21 
teachers; all leaders experienced public 
school teachers; the Westminster series of 
lessons used with supplementary materials. 
Thursday afternoon the pastor teaches a 
group of Junior High School pupils in a 
pre-catechetical course; 32 enrolled. The 
S. S.-in 1933 had a campaign for 1,000 
enrollment, directed by Mr. Edgar Smith, 
Asst. Supt., and Dr. Chas. A. Haff, Gen. 
Supt. Present enrollment 946; over 250 
new persons brought into the School, 
many having become active workers. Re- 
ports from all organizations show a year 
of meeting all obligations. The S. S. pre- 
sented splendid Christmas programs; the 
main school with orchestra of. 48 musi- 
cians directed by a _ professional coach 
rendered an unusual service Christmas 
night; musical service by choir Christmas 
morning. At the Watch Night service 
the stereopticon was used with slides on 
“Father Stewards.” On Jan. 7, the an- 
nual memorial service held in memory of 
the departed last year. A huge monu- 
ment was constructed with illuminated 
memorial thoughts, being the central fact 
in a worship of musie and devotion. 


First Church, Schuylkill Haven, Pa., ob- 
served the 5th anniversary of its pastor, 
Rev. John L. Herbster, a native of this 
community and a son of the congregation 
graduating from the Theological Seminary 


in 1928 with the B.D. diploma, in a week — 
After serving the con- 


gregation as a supply pastor for 2 months 
ad wes . 
ae 


of special services. 


he became the pastor in December, an 
was ordained in his native Classis and — 
Chureh. Mr. Herbster is a good preacher, 
sincere, forceful, fearless and faithful. At 
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the anniversary service a memorial gift, a 
set of Deagan class A-1 pipe organ chimes 
presented in memory of the late Elder I. 
W. Emerlich, by his family, was dedicated; 
musical evening service arranged by the 
organist, Prof. A. L. Weaver, soloists were 
Carl and Raymond Loy, Harold Roberts 


and Laura Nagle, also anthems by senior, 


intermediate and junior choirs. Monday 
evening, Schuylkill Classis night, when 
Revs. O. R. Frantz, E. S. Noll, D.D., Her- 
bert C. Correll, A. E. Schellhase, N. H. 
Fravel, Theo. J. Schneider and Howard J. 
B. Ziegler brought greetings; sermon by 
Rev. A. E. Schellhase. Wednesday was 
Organization night, when Dr. E. S. Noll 
preached. Thursday, Consistory night, 
when the ladies served a dinner to the 
elders and deacons and wives who served 
as a consistory member during the present 
pastorate. Elder Harry F. Loy, president 
of the Board of Trustees, was toastmaster, 
and Hon. G. E. Gangloff made the address. 
Friday evening Dr. E. 8S. Noll presided 
while the ministers of the town were 
present. 

The annual report of Rev. James EH. 
Wagner, pastor of St. Peter’s Reformed 
Church, Lancaster, Pa., shows that the 
membership has now passed the 300-mark, 
being exactly 301. A year ago the mem- 
bership was reported at 292. Accessions 
during the year included: by confirmation, 
12; by certificate, 11; by reprofession, 4; 
total, 27. Losses included: by dismissal, 
12: by death, 3; by erasure, 3; total, 18. 
Net gain, nine. Pastoral ministrations in- 
eluded: baptisms, 8; confirmations, 12; 
weddings, 5; funerals, 10; and, besides the 
regular pastoral visitations, at least 29 
new families contacted during the year. 
The pastor gave at least 4’ special ad- 
dresses outside his own parish work. The 
building fund debt was reduced by $300. 
The apportionment was paid in full, and 
special gifts were made as follows: to the 
Board of Foreign Missions, $100; to the 
Board of Home Missions, $100; to student 
work in the Philadelphia university area, 
$25; besides many benevolences in smaller 
amounts. The pastor, against the unani- 
mous will of his Consistory, volunteered a 
10 per cent reduction in salary, mainly be- 
cause he desired to be “numbered with” 
his people, many of whom have had heavy 
reductions in income. The most signifi- 
eant feature of the year’s work was the 
“Three-Month Congregation-Wide Hmpha- 
sis on Family Life and the Kingdom of 
God,” a project in religious education, a 
detailed description of which will be pub- 
lished by the denominational Board of 
Christian Education in. the near future. 
The Lenten program is beginning with 
special emphasis on personal evangelism. 

The 35th annual fall musical by choir 
of Christ Church, Bethlehem, Pa., Rey. S. 
R. Brenner, pastor, under direction of 
David Griffith Samuels, held Nov. 26; solo- 
ists, Mrs. Evelyn Keen, Mrs. Mary Bernd- 
Deppen, Mr. Rollin Peters and Mr. J. Wal- 
ter Laubach; string orchestra, flute, pipe 
organ and piano accompaniment. Noy. 19, 
W.M.S., G. M. G., and M. B. Night, when 
the annual Thank Offering service was 
held; Mrs. Wm. Van Reed Seltzer, speaker. 
The Father and Son Banquet held Nov. 27, 
Dean Albert G. Rau, Moravian College for 
Men, guest speaker. Rev. Mr. Brenner 
delivered the sermon at the Union Thanks- 
giving service of the North Side Churches 
held in Salem Lutheran Church. A series 
of Advent sermons begun on Dec. 10, and 
the evening services during Advent began 
with observance of “Bible Night,” and 
ineluded a dramatization, “Beacon Lights 
of the Bible,” in charge of the confirma- 
tion class. Christmas Carol service, Dec. 
17. Christmas Day began with caroling 
by Y. P. and OC. E. Societies from 4-6, fol- 


lowed by breakfast; a Christmas morn: 


service held at 7 A. M. Bethany Orphans’ 
Home remembered with gifts. §S. S. pro- 
gram Dee. 24; Junior Dept., under direction 
of Miss Dorothy Hess, enacted “The Street 
of Hearts”; on Dee. 27, Adult Dept. pre- 
sented a pageant, “Bethlehem’s Adoration,” 
compiled from compositions of Dr. and 


Mrs. Henry I. Stahr, and directed by Mrs. 
John Brandner. New Year‘s Eve brought 
a beautiful climax to the series of Advent 
sermons; the choir rendered a cantata; 
candlelight. service held at 8.30, followed 
by a watch-night social. 


REDEDICATION OF SWAMP CHURCH, 
NEAR REINHOLDS, PA., REV. DR. 
MARTIN W. SCHWEITZER, PASTOR 


The congregation of Swamp Church, near 
Reinholds, held dedicatory services in the 
remodeled and enlarged Church edifice on 
Oct. 22. At the morning services Rev. Dr. 
H. M. J. Klein, of Franklin and Marshall 
College, delivered the dedicatory sermon 
and the pastor gave a brief history of the 
congregation. The vested choir, which is 
quite an innovation for a country Church, 
rendered several anthems. <A fellowship 
service was held in the afternoon, when 
Dr. E. 8. Noll, pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa., delivered the ser- 
mon, and was assisted by the vested choir 
of his congregation. Greetings were ex- 
tended by visiting speakers: Dr. C. R. 
Scholl, of Reading; Rev. Ralph Starr, pas- 
tor of Hain’s Church, near Wernersville, 
and Prof. Albert Benfield, of Emaus. Rev. 
Dr. S. M. Roeder, of Lancaster, delivered 
the message at the evening service. The 
attendance throughout the day was large 
and the offerings were very liberal. All 
debts have been paid. 


The renovations included a new primary 
room and new choir room; in the main 
room new stairway built and a new altar 
and new furniture installed; lighting fix- 
tures were replaced and new radiators in- 
stalled. This Church is one of the oldest 
in northern Lancaster County, having been 
organized by followers of John Calvin in 
1749. In 1755, William Penn granted a 
tract of land to the congregation and a 
log Church building was erected. The 
present structure was erected in 1806, the 
Lutheran group participating in the work. 
The Reformed congregation will shortly 
celebrate its 185th anniversary. A me- 
morial tablet in memory of John Michael 
Amwek, one of the founders of the Reform- 
ed Church, was unveiled on Sept. 29, 1929. 
The members of the consistory are: Pastor 
Schweitzer, president; R. S. Brunner, sec.; 
Daniel G. Gring, financial sec. and treas.; 
Pierce Gehman and R. S. Brunner, elders; 
John Binner, Robert Ochs, Geo. Stewart 
and Paul Gelsinger, deacons; Elias Sho- 
walter and Nathaniel Moyer, trustees; T. 
§. Ochs, chorister and Miss Salome Ochs, 
organist. In 1914 Rev. Dr. Schweitzer suc- 
ceeded his father, the late Rev. Stephen 
Schweitzer, as pastor, the latter having 
been pastor for the longest period in the 
history of the Church. 


CAMP MENSCH MILL EMERGENCY 
APPEAIL—HELP YOUR PASTOR 
TO RESPOND 


In November, 1933, the Camp Mensch 
Mill Committee of Eastern Synod sent 
out a letter giving the facts of the Camp 
and issued a challenge to every congrega- 
tion, through the pastor, to send $1 to 
meet the immediate needs of the Camp. 
It was the only general appeal to the 
members of Synod since the original call 
when the Camp was purchased. The 
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modest amount of $1 from every congrega- 
tion of Synod will enable us to meet our 


pressing obligations and get the Camp in 
shape for the 1934 season without increas- 
ing the indebtedness. 


Fifty-four (54) pastors have already re- 
sponded. One pastor, the Rev. James N. 
Blatt, within whose parish the Camp is 
located, told his people of the challenge, 
and a check for $55.36 has been received 
from this charge in answer to this dollar 
appeal. Your dollar will not only help 
us to meet our urgent needs, but will also 
show your interest in the Leadership 
Training work in Synod’s beautiful camp. 


We have sent to every pastor a reminder 
of these needs of your Committee. Please 
send your contribution to the Treasurer, 
the Rev. Howard Obold, Perkasie, Pa. 


Alfred N. Sayres, Chairman, 
Howard Obold, Treasurer. 
Feb. 7, 1934. 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL 
COLLEGE 


President Henry H. Apple, D.D., LL.D., 
Franklin and Marshall College, will re- 
ceive the Hungarian Cross of Merit at a 
special convocation arranged for Tuesday, 
Feb. 27, in Hensel Hall, when His Excel- 
lency, John Pelenyi, minister extraordi- 
nary and envoy plenipotentiary of Hun- 
gary, will make the presentation. The 
program will include several other ad- 
dresses and music by the College Sym- 
phony orchestra, Hungarian ministers and 
others, as well as the conferring of the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity upon sev- 
eral Hungarian ministers. 


“Cleopatra”, the first operetta to be 
presented by the Glee Club, was produced 
Feb. 14 as part of the annual Lancaster 
concert. This burlesque of modern stu- 
dent life was rendered by seven soloists 
and the Club chorus and made quite a hit. 
The club sang before the engineering staff 
of 300 of the Armstrong Cork Company, 
January 16, in the company’s auditorium. 
Mrs. Elsa Meisky is the director. 


Dr. J. Parsons Schaeffer, head of the 
Daniel Baugh Institute of Anatomy, of 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, 
delivered a lecture on “The Historical, 
Legal and Medical Aspects of the Dissee- 
tion of the Human Body,” before the Por- 
ter Scientific Society, Dec. 14. At the 
meeting of the previous week, Prof. H. 
H. Beck spoke on “The Metallurgy of Iron 
and Steel”. 


Franklin and Marshall College has re- 
cently received $5,000, which was willed 
by the late Edwin M. Herr, Se.D., former 
vice-chairman of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Co., who died Dee. 
24, 1932, in New York. 

Dr. H. M. J. Klein, head of the history 
department, has been made the first hon- 
orary member of the Lancaster Chamber 
of Commerce in recognition of the service 
given to the Chamber of Commerce and 
to the United States government in con- 
nection with the local NRA activities of 
the past few months. A community din- 


ner was also given to Dr. Klein and Dr. 


Horace R. Barnes, under the auspices of 
the Jewish Synagogue for their joint ser- 
vices in connection with the NRA. 

Seven members of the faculty spoke on 
“Education and Franklin and Marshall” 
at different Reformed Churches on Eduea- 
tion and Young People’s Day, Jan. 21, 
and also the following Sunday: V. W. 
Dippell, Ph.D., at Salem Church, Harris- 
burg; P. M. Harbold, Se.D., at Christ 
Church, Elizabethtown; H. M. J. Klein, 
Ph.D., First Church, Laneaster, and Silver 
Run, Md.; John B. Noss, Ph.D., Bethany 
Church, Ephrata; Rev. Robert J. Pilgram, 
Tabor Church, Lebanon, Christ Church, 
Annville, and Trinity-First Chureh, York; 
and: Prof. Charles D. Spotts, A. M., at 
Dallastown. 


Nearly 800 titles have been added re- 
cently to the DePeyster Library from the 
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annual grant of $3,000 
by the Carnegie Foundation. This list 
includes biography, essays, fiction, history, 
plays, poetry, and other works represent- 
ing every department of study. 
—Robert J. Pilgram. 


for five years, made 


READ THIS 


The “Intelligencer-Journal,’ a morning 
newspaper in Lancaster, Pa., in its issue 
of Feb. 8, carried a front-page story with 
a three-column heading and a picture of 
the beloved and well-known Reformed lay- 
man, J. Q. Truxal, and introductory para- 
graphs which tell the story of his latest 
action as a Christian in the following 
words: 

“A white-haired elder of more than 70 
years of age who saw three of his own 
sons go out to the World War—one of 
them killed in action, one gassed and 
wounded so that he died later from the 
effects, and only one returned to live to 
this day—led the Lancaster Classis of the 
Reformed Church in the United States, in 
session at St. Peter’s Church Wednesday 
afternoon, to adopt ringing resolutions con- 
demning ‘militarism and war, the spirit 
and the system,’ and calling upon the de- 
nomination’s General Synod to enact a 
‘conscientious objection’ position on war. 

“The elder was J. Q. Truxal, a member 
of St. Peter’s Church, and for 40 years an 
elder in his denomination, active for many 
years in the official work of the General 
Synod, at one time vice president of the 
General Synod, formerly executive secre- 
tary of the Reformed Churchmen’s League, 
and at present a member of the Board of 
Foreign Missions. 

“In making his plea supporting the reso- 
lutions, Mr. Truxal said, ‘In 1917 I encour- 
aged the opening of my home Church in 
Greensburg, day and night, in order that 
people might enter and pray for the vic- 
tory of our forces. We thought we were 
praying for the success of a war to end 


CHURCH 


war. I am convinced now that our pray- 
ers, and the promises of our statesmen, 
were a mockery. It is time now for the 
Churches of Jesus Christ, through regular 
denominational channels, to take an un- 
equivocal stand against the whole militar- 
istic system because in spirit and in act 
it is a denial of the teachings of our 
Saviour’.” 

Then followed a complete statement of 
the resolutions which read as follows: 

WHEREAS the nations of the earth have 
not yet recovered from the physical, eco- 
nomic and moral disasters incident to the 
World War, a war which the nations 
were assured by their statesmen was being 
fought to end war; 

AND WHEREAS the threat of war now 
hanging over the world, and the continued 
activities of those who would stir up 
hatred and fear between peoples,—indicate 
that the governments have not yet learn- 
ed the lesson of the futility of war in 
settling international disputes; 

AND WHEREAS Protestant denomina- 
tions which were in former times not at 
all to be classed with the conscientious 
objectors against war have, in these re- 
cent years, come out boldly and without 
equivocation in declaring their repudiation 
of the war system and have expressed their 
corporate conscientious scruples against 
war and the military spirit and service; 

AND WHEREAS the President of the 
United States, in his recent speech at the 
“Woodrow Wilson Dinner,” expressly in- 
vited the peoples of the several nations by 
their firm and express will to make it im- 
possible for their governments to lead 
them into war, saying in part: 


“We could get a world accord on world 
peace immediately if the people of the 
world spoke for themselves. It is but 
an extension of the challenge of Wood- 
row Wilson for us to propose in this 
newer generation that from now on war 
by governments shall be changed to 
peace by peoples’; 
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Mary Ann Humanizes 
a Ph. D. 
By William C. Rittenhouse 
(Copyright by the Author) 


(Continued from last week) 


The professor could not answer these 
questions satisfactorily. The best he could 
do was to say, “The laws of nature are in 
control of these things, and some day we 
shall show you, very convineingly, the 
mechanism in the body which controls 
growth.” 

“Then,” continued the doctor, “nature 
acts intelligently and purposively. Each 
cell is formed with a definite purpose as 
to its place and its use. The cell, so far as 
we know, has no intelligence, no conscious- 
ness; it is sensitive, that is, it will re- 
act, as you say, to light and heat, but of 
itself it has no directive power. The cells 
have no intelligence, no consciousness, and 
yet they act as if they had intelligence 
and consciousness. As there is no intelli- 
gence in the-eell, there must be some in- 
telligence outside of the cell which is, its 
master, and for me, that master is God. 

“When you say ‘Nature’ is the master, 
as an explanation, your explanation does 
not explain. You can tell how nature 


works, but in countless instances you can- 
not tell why it works as it does. When f 
say ‘God, a conscious, intelligent spirit, 
rules and directs, I say something which 
gives me a basis for the ‘why’ of things. 

“And here is another thing, why are 
some men who once were upright, honor- 
able men, but who slipped into the gutter, 
complete moral, physical and _ spiritual 
wrecks, transformed into new men under 
the influence of the preaching of the Gos- 
pel of Salvation through Jesus Christ? 
With some of these men every known ma- 
terial redemptive measure had been used 
for their reform: psychiatric, medical, surg- 
ical, penal, social; and all failed. Then, in 
some Church or mission, under the influ- 
ence of the preaching of the Gospel, they 
became re-born men. No psychologist on 
earth can explain that in a satisfactory 
manner. He may have his theories, but 
he has no facts which convince. There is 
only one answer: The man was restored 
through the power of God. 

“And further, why are some of your 
opponents—not purposeiveists—who  be- 
lieve they are on the eve of knocking your 
type of mechanistic psychology into a 
cocked hat, so studiously careful to avoid 
the metaphyical and the supernatural? 

“Why are they so eager to find some 
new psychological facts or theories with 
which to explain facts of experience, 
which at present cannot be explained, yet 
make every effort to eliminate the meta- 
physical and supernatural? 
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BE IT RESOLVED, THAT 


1. Lancaster Classis of the Eastern 
Synod of the Reformed Church in the 
United States herewith goes on record as 
condemning militarism and war, the spirit 
and the system, as being opposed to the 
Spirit of Christ, the peace of the world, 
the brotherhood of man, and the finest 
development of human personality toward 
the likeness of its Creator; 

2. Lancaster Classis herewith calls the 
attention of the President of the United 
States to the apparent inconsistency be- 
tween the sentiment expressed in this 
speech and any continuance on his part to 
support the radical increase in naval, mili- 
tary, and aviation expenditures on the 
part of our government; and expresses the 
hope that even if given the requisite au- 
thority and appropriations being asked for 
these expenditures he will not make use of 
them in enlarging our naval and military 
establishment; 


3. And further, that Lancaster Classis 
petitions the General Synod of the Re- 
formed Church in the United States and 
the General Synod to be effected by the 
merger of the Reformed Church in the 
United States and the Evangelical Synod 
of North America, to enact a statement of 
position on this great issue which will un- 
equivocally express the denomination’s 
repudiation of war, and will justify by 
corporate action the growing conscience of 
our people against militarism and military 
service; and to express this position in 
such certain terms that any member of the 
Reformed Church in the United States or 
of the denomination to be created by the 
aforesaid merger, who is sincerely moved 
so to do by his own conscience, may claim 
exemption from military training and 
service on the ground of such conscientious 
objection and on the sustaining ground 
that he is a member of a denomination 
which has taken the position of rigid and 
conscientious objection to military service 
and the war system. 


“What great crime is incurred by tak- 
ing a Divine, spiritual, intelligence into 
psychological study and experimentation? 
One would think, from the way your type 
of schools, and some secular educators, 
take such pains to implant—consciously or 
unconsciously—in the mind of youth athe- 
ism, or at best agnosticism, the admission 
of the fact of a Divine, spiritual intelli- 
gence would be a devastating calamity to 
humanity. 

“To my mind, the only school of psy- 
chology which will endure, which will 
give groping man something worth while, 
will be a school whose first postulate is 
God. 

“Your type of schools can go on trying 
to find new psychological explanations for 
all unexplainable human experiences, and 
the more you discover and explain, the 
greater will become the unknown and the 
unexplainable. Sooner or later, however, 
you will inevitably be confronted with 
that which is unquestionably Spirit, and 
then you, and all those who cut out the 
metaphysical and supernatural will have 
to face the reality of a Divine, Spiritual, 
Controlling Intelligence, and ‘the thing 


which you so greatly feared’—a God—‘is 


come upon you.’ 

“Go on with your scientific experimenta- 
tion. You psychologists have done mar- 
velous things and have added immensely 
to man’s storehouse of knowledge and to 
his well-being—despite the damage done — 


by some—but in the end, the metaphysical ——— 
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and supernatural and their influence upon 
the conduct of man will become your most 
absorbing and constructive study and the 
crown of your labors, for you will then 
become ‘coO-workers with God’ for the re- 
demption of man.” 

A soft, melodious voice came floating 
from the pond. 

“Well, well. What fishermen you are! 
You are just like all men. You ean stand 
association with women just so long, then 
you want to slip away and swap stories 
and smoke.” 

Mary Ann had been paddling around 
the pond for a half-hour seeking the fish- 
ermen, and when she did discover the boat, 
drawn up on the shore, she had appeared 
so quietly the men were not aware of her 
presence until she spoke to them. 

t “Fish won’t bite,’ the doctor informed 
er. 

“That’s a good excuse, but it seems 
somewhat ‘fishy’ to me.” 

The professor gazed admiringly upon 
Mary Ann. She was dressed in her khaki 
knicker suit, and made a charming pic- 
ture in her canoe. He was glad she had 
put an end to the discussion. 

“Do you know of what your words re- 
mind me?” inquired the doctor. 

“No, I do not. Go on,” replied Mary 
as she joined the men. Then story-swap- 
ping began in earnest. The professor was 
beginning to enjoy life again and he was 
pleased to accept Mary Ann’s invitation 
to go home with her in the canoe. 

A few days only remained on the Au- 
gust calendar. In two weeks the cabin 
would be closed, and Mary Ann was no 
nearer in keeping “her man” than she 
was when she knocked him down. The 
professor was becoming more deeply en- 
grossed in his books, making notes and 
writing short articles. She began to feel 
depressed. She was deeply in love with 
him. He was the type of man for whom 
she had been looking. 

She had made no denial, when, one time, 
her father jokingly intimated she was in 
love with the professor. Mary Ann had 
little regard for people who snickered and 
passed inane remarks about young people 
who obviously were in love with each 
other. For her, love, marriage, home and 

ildren were the exalted mountain tops 

f the physical and spiritual experiences 
of life. At times, she almost envied young 
people who were sincerely in love. 

Without being bold or indelicate, she 
had told the professor as plainly as possi- 
ble of the high esteem in which she held 
him. Half the attention she bestowed 
upon him would have been understood by 
any man who was one-third human. As 
his humanizer she was a failure. Mary 
Ann determined to make one more, and 
only one more, attempt to open his eyes. 

The August full moon was in its glory, 
bathing mountains and pond in a soft, 
mellow, silvery light. The night was calm 
and warm, a sure sign of a coming storm 
at that time of the year. The katydids 
were affirming and denying the culpability 
of Katy in some ancient escapade. “Well,” 
thought Mary Ann, “if Katy’s affair was 
with a man like the one sitting beside 
me, I’d ‘tell the world’ she ‘didn’t’.” 

They had been sitting on the porch from 
the time the moon rose over the mountain. 
There was no full moon like the August 
full moon, and now it was far above the 
mountain. 

Mary Ann wore the dress the professor 
professed to like most. She had taken 
great pains to make her appearance as 
attractive as possible, and had made the 
past hour especially 
professor appeared to be delighted and 
was beginning to act like a human being. 
He went so far as to inquire about Mary 
Ann’s comfort and adjusted her silk scarf 
about her bare shoulders. 

This was Mary Ann’s time for a thrill. 
His hands actually had touched her bare 
shoulders. How could he do it! She felt 
greatly encouraged and in a few minutes 
suggested a walk on the road by the pond. 

The professor thought it would be fine, 
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entertaining. The. 
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As the day advanced the heat grew most 

WASHINGTON intense and stifling. After luncheon each 

sought the coolest spot they eould find in 

O Washington, wise Washington, or about the cabin. The mother and Mary 
Pride of your countrymen, Ann retired to their rooms; the doctor 


Through storm and fiery trial 
We look to you again. 


O Washington, brave Washington, 
Invincible and true, 

Your leadership and courage 
Brought this new nation through. 


O Washington, just Washington, 
Statesman, soldier, seer, 

Father of our country, 

We feel your spirit near. 


O Washington, great Washington, 
You knew well what to do; 

We tender loyal homage, 

Our hearts beat now for you! 


—Grenville Kleiser. 


and, as they passed into the road, he gal- 
lantly offered her his arm. Mary Ann 
slipped her arm into his. She was happy. 
From time to time she looked smilingly 
into his face. The reactions of the pro- 
fessor were absolutely normal. He smiled 
most encouragingly in return. 

Reaching the point where the road 
branched off from the pond, the professor 
suggested they rest awhile, before return- 
ing, by sitting on a rock near the edge of 
the pond. Mary Ann’s heart gave a quick 
jump. Had she misjudged the professor? 
She sat closely beside him and he did not 
move away. That was more encourage- 


ment. Most of his conversation was fool- 
ishness. That was another encouraging 
sign. He asked permission to hold her 


right hand to see how the diamonds would 
flash in the clear moonlight. More palpita- 
tion of the heart and thrills for Mary 
Ann. Was he thinking of how he would 
like to put one on a finger of her left 
hand! Mary Ann was expecting the cli- 
macteric moment. She expected his arm 
to slip about her waist and a loving voice 
to say, “My dear,” ete., but the voice said, 
“Those are magnificent stones,’ and her 
hand) was laid gently upon her knee and 
the professor arose. 

Mary Ann also arose, somewhat disap- 
pointed, but greatly heartened; tomorrow 
evening there would be another moonlight 
night and another walk. Sometimes it 
took more than one full moon to bring a 
man to the decisive point. The professor 
again offered his arm to her, which she 
took and held more closely than she did 
on the walk down the road. 

The walk homeward was one of the hap- 
piest moments of the summer for Mary 
Ann, As they neared the cabin she gave 
his arm a gentle, significant clasp and 
looked smilingly into his face. Any real 
man would have understood the meaning, 
but, so far as the professor was concerned, 
she might as well have clasped the arm of 
a chair. 


Mary Ann was disillusioned. The pro- 
fessor was plain “dumb” or more than 
unhuman. There would be no more walks 
with Professor LeClair for Mary Ann, and 
the sooner the cabin was closed the better. 

That night Mary Ann’s pillow was 
moistened with tears. She had failed com- 
pletely. As for the professor, he lay 
awake a short time thinking of how lovely 
and charming she had been that evening, 
and how fortunate he was in having had 
her company for so long a time. He was 
heavily indebted to her, for her kindness 
and consideration had greatly helped him 
recover his mental and physical health. 
He would do something handsome for her, 
in the form of a present, when they re- 
turned to the city. 

The next morning Mary Ann endeav- 
ored to appear as cheerful and happy as 
usual. She deceived the professor, but not 
her parents, who quickly perceived all was 
not well. 


divested himself of tie, collar and shoes 
and tried to sleep on the porch couch; the 
professor went down to the pond and sat 
under a pine tree. 

Two hours had passed when a distant 
roll of thunder was heard. Clouds began 
to rise above the mountains and the sun 
was soon obscured. The professor hasten- 
ed to the porch. Another heavy roll of 
thunder. 

The doctor arose, slowly pulled on his 
shoes and remarked, “We’re going to have 
a storm. I have been expecting it, and it 
will be a dandy one, too.’ The doctor 
entered the cabin, assisted Mary Ann in 
closing the windows and then returned to 
the porch. The professor had already 
closed the porch windows. 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 


WHAT WAS IT? 


Betty loved Christmas, and one thing 
above all she looked forward to that was 
placise for Christmas. I’ll let you into a 
secret. She even wanted a nosced phingel. 
Perhaps this was because of the sirnias— 
though she liked the narcrust and astulans, 
too. I have even heard that there was 
didance elpe, and no doubt the epics made 
it different from any other. It was always 
such a lovely sight, too, when it was goth- 
tub to the blate, all shining with argus 
and rowcend with lyloh. But I think the 
reason why Betty wanted the encods lapet 
was because of the hidden kitterns. Any- 
how, she was delighted when she found a 
little hiltbem—and it was made of livers! 

(Each word in boldface is an anagram, 
or jumbled word. Sort the letters out 
rightly and you will find what Betty’s 
Christmas treat was.)—The Methodist 
Times and Leader, London. 


Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


HELPING TO SAVE THE WORLD 


Text, Mark 16:15, 16, “And He said unto 
them, Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to the whole creation. He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved; 
but he that disbelieveth shall be con- 
demned.” 

One of the greatest undertakings in the 
world’s history is to save the world. Jesus 
declared that to be the purpose of His 
life. He said, “I came not to judge the 
world, but to save the world.” Jesus de- 
clared in the Golden Text of the Bible, 
“Bor God so loved the world, that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth on Him should not perish, but have 
eternal life.’ Then He added: “For God 
sent not the Son into the world to judge 
the world; but that the world should be 
saved through Him.” 

Jesus alone can save the world, but He 
cannot save the world alone. This seems 
like a paradox, but it is a profound truth. 
Jesus is the only Savior of men, but He is 
dependent upon His followers to accom- 
plish His great purpose. He left no writ- 
ing, but entrusted the future of His Church 
and Kingdom to His followers. 

Jesus had a world vision, although He 
lived His whole life in the small country 
of Palestine, having only once in His life 
crossed the border into Samaria. He left 
this standing order: “Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to the whole 
creation.” 

Jesus’ disciples did all they could to 
obey this command and before the end of 
the first century they had proclaimed His 
gospel to the known world around the 
Mediterranean Sea. Others caught the 
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vision and followed the gleam, and so the devoted the afternoon and evening to “Well, it must be confessed that some- 
work has been going on for 19 centuries. medical work. times there is a law violator,” laughed an- 

One of those who caught the vision and When another missionary came to work other mother, “but the small offender is 


obeyed the command of Jesus was David 
Livingstone, about whose preparation for 
his life-work I told you last week. No 
sooner had he been converted than he felt 
the conviction that he ought to do his 
part to help Christ save the world. He 
afterward said, “In the glow of love which 
Christianity inspires, I soon resolved to 
devote my life to the alleviation of human 
suffering.” 

He heard in his youth about Dr. Gutz- 
laff and his medical missionary work in 
China, and it became his life purpose to 
be a medical missionary. He had his heart 
set on going to China, but when he was 
ready to go conditions in China were so 
unfavorable that the London Missionary 
Society did not deem it advisable to send 
him there. 

The Society wanted to send him to the 
West Indies, but he felt that it would not 
mean much of a sacrifice to go there, but 
would seem so much like working at home, 
while his desire was to go to a field which 
had never been occupied and to carry out 
his plan of helping to save the world. Be- 
sides this, he thought that some of the 
time he had spent in his preparation would 
seem almost like wasted or lost if he could 
not enter a field where he could apply in 
a helpful and saving way what he had 
learned. 

While attending medical lectures in Lon- 
don, Livingstone met the distinguished 
Robert Moffat, the Society’s missionary, 
at Kuruman, South Africa. Livingstone 
became more and more interested in what 
Dr. Moffatt told him about the needs of 
Africa, and finally asked him whether he 
thought he would do for Africa. The re- 
ply which Moffat gave helped more than 
any other single influence to shape Living- 
stone’s future. Moffat said to him that a 
man in full health and vigor, with his 
best years before him, could undoubtedly 
advance the cause of ‘Christ in Africa if 
he would be content not to settle down in 
an old station, but penetrate to the north, 
where no missionary had yet set foot, and 
where in the bright light of an ordinary 
morning there could often be seen the 
smoke of a thousand villages. 

Livingstone was so impressed that he 
informed the London Missionary Society 
that he was willing to go to Africa after 
passing his medical examinations if they 
would sanction the idea. He not only 
passed a creditable medical examination, 
but was also ordained to the Christian 
ministry. One of Livingstone’s professors 
in the medical school said that he believed 
that Livingstone would have risen to emi- 
nence in the medical profession if he had 
remained at home. 

Three weeks after his ordination, 
David Livingstone sailed from London for 
Cape Town, in Africa, and arrived in his 
field of labor over seven months later. He 
traveled inland in a covered wagon drawn 
by oxen. He stopped at several villages 
north of where Dr. Moffat carried on his 
missionary work, and helped the natives 
by healing their sick, irrigating their land, 
and killing the lions which prowled around 
and killed their flocks. 


One day as he was hunting lions with 
some of the natives an unusually large 


beast, which Livingstone had wounded, 
sprang upon him and crushed his” left 
shoulder into splinters, leaving eleven 


tooth marks on his arm. While he was 
thus wounded, Livingstone went south to 
join in welcoming back Dr. Moffat and his 
family, who had been home on furlough. 
He fell in love with their oldest daughter, 
Mary Moffat, and when he went back to his 
tribe he took her with him as his wife. 


To tell allenbout the work which Liv- 


ingstone and his wife accomplished in their 
missionary field would fill many books and 
cannot be related in this small space. His 


wife became a teacher in the school. In 
the morning Dr. Livingstone taught and 
in the afternoon his wife taught, while he 


in that field, the Livingstones went farther 
north to another village and tribe. Liv- 
ingstone has been called “the Pathfinder,” 
because he was always going into new ter- 
ritory and doing pioneer work. He travy- 
eled over the greater part of Africa during 
his missionary career. 

Livingstone went on many tours of ex- 
ploration while in Africa and made impor- 
tant discoveries which changed the map 
of Africa. He was the first white man to 
see Victoria Falls, one of the largest falls 
in the world, which he named in honor of 
Queen Victoria, and which the natives 
called “Sounding Smoke.” 

After having been away from home for 
sixteen years, Livingstone returned to 
England in 1856, arriving there only a 
short time after his father had passed 
away. He received many honors from his 
countrymen. He went back to Africa and 
continued his work there seventeen years 
longer. 

A number of children were born to the 
Livingstones, one of whom died when only 
six weeks old. The greatest blow came to 
the great missionary when his dear wife 
succumbed to fever and passed away a few 
weeks after returning to Africa from Eng- 
land where she had gone to visit their 
other children. Livingstone himself, after 
having done much to help save the world 
in his chosen field of labor, and after win- 
ning many souls for Christ, was found by 
the natives on his knees in his tent where 
he had expired while engaged in prayer. 
His heart was buried in Africa but his 
embalmed body was laid to rest in West- 
minister Abbey on April 18, 1874. 


HARD TIMES 


He: “Did you notice about the situation 
in Manchuria?” 
She: “No; is it worth applying for?” 
—Tid-Bits 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


GAME CHOOSING 
Hilda Richmond 


“Let’s play hide and seek; I don’t want 
to play croquet,” said Dolly. “It’s so tire- 
some to play croquet.” 

“But it isn’t your turn to choose,” said 
Herbert. 

Dolly was new in the neighborhood and 
did not know that the children took turns 
selecting games when playing. She pouted 
a bit but was happy when it came her 
turn to choose. And so, merrily they play- 
ed all the sunny afternoon. 

“How in the world did you accomplish 
this??? asked Dolly’s mother who with sev- 
eral other mothers was’ sewing under the 
big apple tree and watching the children. 
“IT always supposed a certain amount of 
wrangling and jangling went with chil- 
dren’s fun, but everything is harmonious 
and happy here.” 

“We let the children make their own 
rules,” said Herbert’s mother. ‘Everyone 
had a voice in the making, and the first 
meeting was rather noisy. They decided 
that absolute fairness was the only way 
to make everybody satisfied. Now they 
enforce the rules themselves.” 

“Do they ever have any trouble?” ask- 
ed the interested visitor, forgetting to sew 
as she watched. 


THE PASTOR: SAYS 


Judging by the Sunday broad- 
casts, our country must be about 


85 per cent pagan. 
—Now and Then. 


promptly dealt with, and the trouble soon 
ends.” 

“And how is the offender dealt with?” 
queried Dolly’s mother. 

At that moment a small girl was es- 
corted by, two other children to the gate 
and put outside. Not a word was spoken 
by any one of the three, and when the two 
“policemen” returned to the game it went 
on without comment. Presently, the small 
girl outside the gate announced that she 
was willing to play fair, and she was re- 
admitted. Most of the players at some 
time or other had been put out of a game, 
so there was sympathy and lack of com- 
ment for the little sinner. And that, the 
mothers said, was one of the strong points 
of the children’s organization. They had 
agreed that no further reference should be 
made to the offender once pardon was 
asked. 

Children are naturally quick to see the 
difference between right and wrong and 
to know that they cannot have all things 
their own way, so while they are very 
young is the best time to impress the les- 
son of fair play and the firm conviction 
that laws are made to be obeyed. “As the 
twig is bent the tree’s inclined,” is a good 
old maxim and one that needs to be em- 
phasized in these days of loose ideas about 
human rights and liberty. 

If children make and execute their own 
laws, they do not “wrangle and jangle,” 
neither is there opportunity to tease or 
try to appeal from the verdict as they 
often do when parents and teachers make 
the rules. Even in school, boys and girls 
are now often taught to formulate their 
own code and enforce it, for no child likes 
to be “sent to Coventry.” In the home, 
the neighborhood and everywhere there 
must be laws for children, and if they, 
themselves, make and use them wisely, they 
will get valuable training for future serv- 
ice as good citizens. 


“During the early years of life, the hu- 
man mind has its greatest power of as- 
similation and expansion. This offers the 
great opportunity to the kindergarten.”— 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, former President 
Stanford University, California. 


Let us not miss the opportunity to in- 
sure right early influences to the neigh- 
borhood boys and girls. Only a person 
properly trained in kindergarten principles 
should be put in charge of them. Write 
to the National Kindergarten Association, 
8 West Fortieth Street, New York, for in- 
formation and advice. 


MARVELS OF THE ATR 


Dental creams and shaving soaps, 
Freckle cures and facial lotions; 
Shampoo wonders, dandruff dopes. 
Oils galore for locomotion. 
Gadgets for the limousine, 
Flakes that jump to clean the dishes; 
Ballyhoos for gasolines, 
Stocks and bonds for sucker fishes. 
Pills both plain and sugar-coated, 
Balms for sundry kinds of odors; 
Tours to ocean side promoted, 
Piston rings for sickly motors. 
If with such a line of chatter 
You will only string along, 
After all the tedious patter 
Maybe you will get a song. 
—Harry Vance, in the Louisville News 


REMAINS OF A THANKSGIVING 
FEAST 


This is a terrible picture. 
monster to which we give the name of 
“mob violence” stalks through meres 
Missouri and California, Everywhere he 
goes he devours justice. , 

This ghoulish thing batters down — 
walls of prisons, gibbers with venor 
delight when he finds his vietim, | 


fiendish blows upon his head, drags him 


Some awful 3 
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with horrible glee through the public 
streets, dangles his squirming body from 
a tree, makes the black night lurid with 
the fires. that burn a human being to a 
grotesque shape, laughs hideously at the 
cries that sensitive men and women raise 
against him, and slinks through the dark- 
ness to find his next victim. 


Are our courts slow? Are our lawyers 
and judges often prejudiced manipulators 
of tricky legal machinery rather than im- 
partial dispensers of justice? Are the 
crimes that men commit so vulgar and in- 
humane that we shudder at them? These 
things may partially explain the coming 
of the monster. But they cannot explain 
why we permit him to stalk through our 
villages and our cities, why we do not rise 
up in shame and wrath and drive him 
back into the jungle where he belongs. 


Are his victims white or black? Have 
they actually committed the crimes of 
which we accuse them or are they inno- 
cent? These questions are not most im- 
portant! 


If it is wrong for one man to kidnap 
and kill another man, is it right for a 
group of men to disregard the law and to 
kill the confessed or suspected murderer? 
When a community thinks a certain citi- 
zen has sinned against the public welfare, 
is that community to become hysterical 
and insane with passion and _ blood-lust, 
or is it to give the citizen a fair, reason- 
able trial before the bar of justice? Can 
we go on permitting this heavy-jowled 
monster of mob violence to stalk among 
us without becoming more and more like 
him? Can he and a Christian civilization 
go on living together, or must one or the 
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other die? These questions are most im- 


portant! 


The Family Altar 


By the Rev. Alfred Grether 
Defiance, Ohio 


HELP FOR THE WEEK OF FEB. 19-25 


Memory Verse: “The harvest indeed is 
plenteous, but the laborers are few. Pray 
ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that 
He send forth laborers into His harvest.” 
Matthew 9:37-38. 


Memory Hymn: “Hail to the Lord’s 
Anointed.” 513 in Hymnal of Reformed 
Church. 


Monday: The Twelve Sent Forth 
Matt. 9:35-10:8 


Once before at Jacob’s well Jesus had 
spoken to His disciples of fields that were 
white to harvest and of wages which they 
as reapers should receive. To the work of 
spiritual ingathering for which He had 
been training them, He now sends them 
forth two by two, not only with authority 
to preach but also with power to heal and 
cleanse, to raise the dead and cast out 
demons. Mark records that they went and 
preached that men should repent, that they 
cast out many demons and anointed and 
healed many. This was the first step to- 
ward the much greater work to which 
Christ after His resurrection commission- 
ed them and for which they, at Pentecost, 
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THINKING OF 1935 
CHURCH COLLECTION 
ENVELOPES NOW? 
ABSURD—YOU SAY? 


BUT 
Please Read Our Message 


For 1935 we are planning a 
different feature in our envelope service. 
Literature giving detailed information will 
be mailed to our customers about March 
first. 

At this season each year commercial firms 
are deluging you with all kinds of advertis- 
ing offers on Duplex and Single Church 
offering envelopes. Most of our Churches, 
we are happy to report, through loyalty and 
interest in the work of our Board, have dis- 
regarded these offers. 


MEANWHILE 


May we ask you not to place 
your Envelope Order for 1935 
at this time 


Prices this year will be uniform, because 
of the requirements of the NRA. We shall 
offer our new envelopes at lowest possible 
prices consistent with first class workman- 
ship, quality and service. 


And 


THESE SAME NET PRICES WILL 
PREVAIL ALL YEAR ROUND 


new and 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 


1505 RACE ST. PHILA., PA. 


received a special baptism of the Spirit. 

Prayer: To Thee, God and Father of all, 
we commit the great masses of unenlight- 
ened and unsaved. Kindle a greater zeal 
in the hearts of Thy children for making 
Christ and His saving power known to 
them. Grant success to all who labor on 
their behalf. Amen. 


Tuesday: The Twelve Encouraged 
Matt. 10:24-33 

To the weak and faint-hearted the pros- 
pect of facing suffering and persecution 
for Christ’s sake is enervating and unen- 
durable; but not to those who really have 
His cause at heart and are able by their 
fervent love and strong faith to rise above 
self-seeking and the fear of men. If they 
are only privileged to see that the Lord 
is prospering the work of their hands, they 
can rejoice and be exceeding glad, regard- 
less of what their adversaries may do to 
intimidate them and frustrate their efforts. 
To such Christian chivalry in the perform- 
ing of their mission the Lord by word and 
example encouraged the twelve, assuring 
them of the Father’s gracious care and that 
their labors should not be in vain. 
Prayer: 

“Let every thought and work and word 

To Thee be ever given; 

Then life shall be Thy service, Lord, 

And death the gate of heaven.” Amen. 


Wednesday: A Prophet’s Call 
Jeremiah 1:1-10 


Every true servant of God needs to be 
personally cleansed of sin, but also defi- 
nitely called and set apart by God to the 
work for which he is chosen. In the latter 
sense Jeremiah was “sanctified,” even be- 
fore he was born. In like manner the 
forerunner of Christ was filled with the 
Holy Spirit from his mother’s womb and 
called to prepare the way of the Lord. 
Jeremiah’s life-work, as a man of destiny, 
was the most difficult that any one could 
conceive of; yet because of his divine ordi- 
nation and equipment, because he submit- 
ted himself body and soul without reserve 
to God’s will and purpose, he measured up 
to his stupendous task in a most worthy 
and commendable way. He was a prophet 
after God’s heart. 

Prayer: Father in heaven, we thank Thee 
for life and health and well-being. Give 
us a clear understanding of all that Thou 
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wouldst have us do and grace sufficient for 
the cheerful and successful performance of 
every duty. Amen, 


Thursday: The Missionary Spirit 
Isaiah 42;1-9 

“My servant” (v. 1) applies, mainly to 
the Messiah. It was He whom God pur- 
posed to send and in the fulness of time 
did send for the accomplishment of the 
glorious things of which this passage 
speaks. How true to fact, concerning His 
spirit and character, are the colorful de- 
scriptions which Isaiah gives. From an- 
other verse (17) we learn that “My ser- 
vant” also applies to God’s chosen people, 
hence, in our day, to all of Christ’s fol- 
lowers. In the spirit and name of their 
Master His faithful ones too go forth to 
world conquest, not with guns and swords 
but with the glorious gospel that is the 
power of God unto salvation and with the 
assurance that their labors shall be as ef- 
fective as God by His grace and Spirit 
can make them. 
Prayer: 

“Lord of the harvest! bend Thine ear, 

For Zion’s heritage appear; 

O send forth lab’rers filled with zeal 

Swift to obey their Master’s will.” Amen. 


Friday: Progress Through Persecution 
Acts 8:1-8 

Persecutions, as a rule, prove to be fa- 
vorable to the spread of the gospel. In 
this respect the laws of God’s Kingdom 
are like the laws that govern the kingdom 
of nature. Violent storms may fell and 
ruin great giants of the forest; but they 
also carry forth countless seeds of most 
varied description, which fall upon the 
earth and reproduce their kind a hundred 
fold. It was a fierce storm of persecution 
that swept over the Church at the martyr- 
dom of Stephen; but it greatly furthered 
the cause of Christ; God caused the wrath 
of man to praise Him. In as true a sense 
He still overrules the malicious plans and 
intentions of His adversaries. 

Prayer: We give Thee hearty thanks, 
heavenly Father, for the many sure proofs 
that Thy Kingdom is marching on. When 
troubles and persecutions assail Thy 
Church, do Thou overrule them for the 
furtherance of the Gospel and for Thy 
glory. Give to us a faith that will not 
shrink. Amen. 
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Saturday: The Need of Laborers 
John 4:31-38 


Men who possess extensive fields of wav- 
ing, golden grain or of luscious, smiling 
fruits ready to be harvested, are filled with 
anxious concern till the ingathering is ac- 
complished. In the writer’s mind there 
lingers the memory of a trip through a 
grape country with thousands upon thou- 
sands of grape-producing acres in view, the 
air for miles laden with the pleasing scent 
of the ripe fruit and few laborers to per- 
form the huge task of harvesting. It was 
a grand sight, yet one that filled even the 
passerby with deep anxiety, lest the pre- 
cious fruit should perish. If we, with the 
eyes of the Master, could see the condi- 
tion of the multitudes that are unsaved, 
would it not fill us with a passion for help- 
ing them to find the Saviour and cause us 
to be more earnest and devoted in seeking 
to win the masses to Him? 

Prayer: 
“O Thou, in heaven and earth adored, 

Who makest erring souls Thy care, 

Now call us to Thy vineyard, Lord, 

And give us grace to serve Thee there.” 

Amen. 


Sunday: The Missionary Challenge 
Romans 10;8-15 


Though most Christians are not called to 
be missionaries in the special sense of the 
word, yet all are called and obligated to 
support the missionary cause to the full 
extent of their gifts and powers; and upon 
such support the advancement of the Lord’s 
kingdom greatly depends. Dust particles, 
scientists tell us, are indispensable for 
radiating the light of the sun; Jesus, the 
Light of the World, shines upon His fol- 
lowers that they may radiate light to their 
brethren who are in darkness. “Ye are 
the light of the world.” Without the 
hearty co-operation of the rank and file of 
Christians, God’s means for fulfilling the 
promise that all nations shall be blest in 
Him are not complete. It is His desire 
that Christ’s followers shall be the instru- 
ments of His Spirit for reachng and en- 
lightening the unsaved. 


Prayer: 
“Now O Lord, fulfill Thy pleasure, 
Breathe upon Thy chosen band, 
And wth Pentecostal measure 
Send forth reapers o’er the land.” Amen. 
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“Mummy,” said Bobby, “if a poor, hun- 
gry little boy came to the back door and 
asked for something to eat, would you 
give him that piece of tart that was left 
from dinner?” 

“Why, of course I would, in a minute,” 
said his mother. 

“Good!’‘said Bobby. ‘Just wait till I go 
‘round to the back door!”—Exchange. 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO—MAKE 10 WORDS OUT 
OF 20, No. 23 

Cat-nip 6. Sugar-beets 

Bar-berry 7. Pole-beans 

Balsam-apple 8. Tur-nips 

Water-cress 9. Water-melon 

Pea-nuts 10. Pump-kin 


Ol Doe 


BEHEAD THE MISSING WORDS, No. 31 


1. He generally the that 
his doctor gives him to heal all of his 


bo 


he asked? See how 
! John replied, “I pre- 


Why not 
the birds 


fer to sit by my open (2) » at 
any so long as it is cold.” 

3. Reclining on her ——— she scorned her 
suitor —-—— and ordered a for 


him, as she was in angry mood. 
4. It was a that chased him and 


his (2) out the open 
prairie. 

5. He very early as he said he was 
(2) The morning had dawned 
(2) when called him. 

6. It was an — that he shot down on 
the low He had followed him 


then suddenly met him. 

As he climbed the he caught the 
of a fox. He said he would 
give his last to catch him. 


A. M. §&. 


mat 


The “North Carolina Christian Advo- 
cate” says that Mary’s little lamb that 
followed her to school one day has been 
given to a more modern girl, with fatal 
results: : 

Mary had a little lamb, given by a friend 
to keep. 


It followed her around until it died from 


loss of sleep. 


GENERAL SYNOD NOTES 
Rev. J. Rauch Stein, D.D., Stated Clerk 


’ Of our 58 Classes, 22 have already held 
their Annual Meetings, 13 are scheduled to 
meet during the present month, 4 in March, 
10 in April, 4 in May, 3 in June, and only 
2 have not yet announced the date for the 
Annual Meeting. 


The Statistics for the Calendar Year, 
1933, have already been received from the 
following Classes: Manitoba, Maryland, 
Central Ohio, Chicago, South Dakota. Send 
them in, fellow Stated Clerks, as rapidly 
as you can tabulate them. Which Synod 
will be the first this year to make its ten- 
tative summary possible? Last year it 
was the oldest one of all, the Eastern. It 
welcomes friendly competition. 


The General Synod Contingent Fund 
Apportionments for the Calendar Year 
1933 have been paid in full by a large ma- 
jority of the Classes. Since the opening 
of the new calendar year, 4 Classes have 
sent remittances to cancel their unpaid bal- 
ances. How many others are planning to 
send remittances in full on this account 
before the Special Meeting of the General 
Synod in June? Treasurer Warner asks 
the treasurers of those Classes still charg- 
ed on his bodks with unpaid balances, kind- 
ly to designate, with each remittance, 
whether the Classis requests credit on the 
deficit for 1933 or on its new apportion- 
ment for 1934. For those Classes in ar- 


rears on previous annual apportionments 
for the Contingent Fund, the arrearages 
will regularly appear, on the treasurer’s 
periodical statements, until paid. 

The Annual Classical Reports on Licens- 
ures, Ordinations, Deaths, etc., for the year 
1933, have been received from all except 
17 Classes. Until these Classes return the 


Mrs. 


The Hubbard Gold Medal for outstand- 
ing geographic achievement was awarded 
by the National Geographic Society Jan. 
30 to Mrs. Anne Morrow Lindbergh for her 
achievements as radio operator, aerial 
navigator and co-pilot on the flight of the 
Lindberghs last summer. She is the first 
woman to receive the medal. Only the two 
Lindberghs and Admiral Byrd have re- 
ceived the award for aerial geographic 
achievements. In 1932 the National Geog- 
raphie Society presented its Special Gold 
Medal to Amelia Earhart for her solo 
transatlantic flight. 

Sharp quakes were felt in the Pacific 
States Jan. 30. A dozen buildings were 
damaged in Mina, Nev., dishes rattled at 
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official Report Blank, which was sent out 
in December, 1933, the stated clerk of the 
General Synod will be unable to enter them 
upon the Reformed Church Minister’s Reg- 
ister in alphabetical order. Please there- 
fore give brotherly heed to this invitation 
to good fellowship in clerical service, 
Phila., Pa., Feb. 7, 1934 


Fresno, Cal., structures at Salt Lake City 
swayed. No injuries had been reported. 

The greatest peace-time navy in the 
country’s history was voted Jan. 30 by the 
House in passing the Vinson Replacement 
Bill, providing a program to cost $475,000,- 
000 to $570,000,000. 

President Roosevelt thanked the nation 
over the radio Jan. 30 for “the happiest 
birthday I have ever known.” 6,000 birth- 
day dinners were given and the President 
received 300,000 greetings, one from the 
King of England. 

President Roosevelt Jan. 30 nominated 
Joseph B. Poindexter of Hawaii to be 


. Governor of Hawaii. 
Premier Mussolini issued an 8-point pro-- 
J 


.Y 
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gram, favoring an army of 300,000 men 
for Germany, asking in return that she 
rejoin the disarmament conference and the 
League of Nations. 

Great Britain, in a memorandum publish- 
ed Jan. 31, called for an arms agreement 
based on equality and granting “some 
measure of rearmament” to Germany, along 
with disarmament in other quarters. 

The State Department is considering the 
possibility of a naval parley with Japan 
to try to prevent the threatened break- 
down of the 1985 conference. 

Rene Cousinet, French airplane designer, 
has started the construction of a plane 
which he hopes will cross the Atlantic to 
America in July or August, traveling in 
the stratosphere. 

The conference between Germany and 
her long-term creditors ended Jan. 31, with 
a compromise agreement. Germany will 
pay 77% to her creditors and after June 
30 will treat them all alike. 

An Austrian trade commission has left 
Vienna for the United States. High hopes 
are entertained in this visit for closer re- 
lations between the two countries for the 
benefit of both. 

The President Jan. 31 put his signature 
to a proclamation by which the dollar is 
revalued at $59.06; gold is put at $35 an 
ounce; a stabilization fund has been set 
up; gold to be sold as well as bought to 
steady the dollar. 


The 3 Soviet airmen who ascended in a 
balloon to the record height of 67,585 feet 


were killed instantly when the balloon 
crashed 150 miles east of Moscow Jan. 30. 
The wrecked balloon records ascent of 


13.67 miles. 


Miss Nora Archibald Smith, author, edu- 
‘eator and sister of the late Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, died at Portland, Me., Feb. 1. 
Most of her life was devoted to Kinder- 
garten work and the writing of children’s 
stories. 


The United States has notified all coun- 
tries signatory to the International Wheat 
Agreement that it will not consider sug- 
gestions for “pegging” world wheat prices 
or other “palliatives” unless they take defi- 
nite steps toward carrying out both the 
spirit and the letter of the agreement. The 
wheat crop of many countries, particularly 
Europe, had turned out better than the 
governments anticipated last August. The 
AAA will take out of cultivation 5,422,000 
acres more than the amount already 
pledged. 

Despite heavy costs of unemployment 
relief, annual expenditures by States and 
local government have been cut $1,000,000,- 
000 below the peak, according to a report 
made Feb. 1 by the committee on State 
and local expenditures of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 


Gilbert M. Hitchcock, 74, Omaha news- 
paper publisher, who represented Nebraska 
for nearly two decades in the United 
States Senate and House, died Feb. 3 

President Roosevelt has reconsidered his 
decision to wind up the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration by May 1, and is now said to 
have an “open mind” on the proposal to 
continue this phase of relief work as long 
as it appears necessary and to the extent 
needed. 

The nation’s accident bill for 1933 was 
$2,000,000,000 in wage loss and medical 
expenses. Accidents cost 89,500 lives and 
eaused 8,500,000 disabling injuries, the 
National Safety Council announced Feb. 1. 


Because of the alarming spread of lep- 
rosy the government of Brazil will install 
at Rio de Janeiro an International Lepers’ 
Institute to be founded under the auspices 
of the League of Nations. 


Six Companies, Inc., builders of the great 
Boulder Dam, was without a leader Feb. 4 
for the 3rd time since the organization was 
formed to construct the world’s largest 
reclamation and power project. E. O. Wat- 
tis, the 3rd president of the company, died 
at his home in Ogden, Utah, Feb. 8. Wil- 
liam H. Wattis was named president of 
the combined firms. He died on Sept. 13, 
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1931, being succeeded by W. Bechtel, of 


San Francisc 0, who died while touring Rus- 
sia last summer. 


Retail sales in 26 leading cities of Mas- 
sachusetts increased from 8 to 55 per cent 


for the first 15 days of 1934, as compared 
with the corresponding period last year. 

35 Senators, 435 members of the House 
and 85 Governors are to be elected next 
November. As the result of the approach- 
ing primaries the first of which will be 
held on April 1, partisan politics is re- 
surgent at Washington. 

Austria has decided to ask 
of Nations to curb the Nazis’ movement. 
Nobody seems to know just what the 
League can do except to warn Germany, 
who has already expressed her contempt 
of the League. 

The Senate has summoned the officials 
of the Northwest Airways and Transconti- 
nental and Western Air Transport and 
William P. MacCracken, Jr., former as- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics for contempt on account of the de- 
struction of certain papers, files and mem- 
orandums while these were under subpoena 
by the Senate committee. 

The House passed the $950,000,000 appro- 
priation bill Feb. 5 to allow for continu- 
ance of the Civil Works Administration 
and direct Federal relief to States. 

A huge avalanche of rocks and snow 
killed thirty-nine persons in the mountain 
village of Ortiporio, Corsica, Feb. 4, and 
destroyed ten houses. 

Major Gen. Blanton Winship, U. 8S. A., 
retired, became Governor of Puerto Rico 
Feb. 5, succeeding Robert H. Gore. 

Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh observed 
quietly Feb. 4, the 32nd anniversary of 


the League 


his birth, at the Morrow home in Engle- 
wood, N. J. 
Prohibition law violators numbering 


more than 13,000, who were indicted be- 
fore repeal of the 18th Amendment Feb. 
5, won an amnesty from the United States 
Supreme Court, which ruled that they 
could no longer be prosecuted. — 

The Supreme Court held Feb. 5 that ten- 
ants who break leases by going Ae bank- 
ruptcy do not have to pay damages cover- 
ing future rents. The decision rendered, 
in two cases appealed from New York, was 
considered of great importance because of 
the number of rental leases canceled by 
bankruptcy proceedings. 

The gold reserve of the United States 
Government reached another all-time rec- 
ord high Feb. 5 at $7,019,914,111.63. 
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Helen Ammerman Brown, Editor 
Selinsgrove, Pa. 


Let Us Thank the Lord for His 
Goodness Unto Us 


In St. Paul’s Church, Quarryville, Pa., 
Rev. C. H. Kichline, pastor, at a recent 
evening meeting, China and its social and 
religious life and economic conditions were 
discussed by Mrs. Mary B. Baer, who was 
for many years a missionary in China, but 
now resides in Quarryville. She spoke of 
the many discouragements and encourage- 
ments, how adversity brings many bless- 
ings, the beautiful scenery in China, the 
lack of Churches, the difficulties of com- 
munication and slow native methods of 
travel, and the eagerness with which the 
Chinese learn of Jesus Christ. Her mes- 
sage was brimful of information and in- 
terest. The devotional service was con- 
ducted by Mrs. Matter. Rev. Dr, T. A. 
Alspach, Lancaster, installed the new W. 
M. 8S. officers into office. At a business 
meeting held in the afternoon, in charge 
of Mrs. Hershey, president, action was tak- 
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Send for catz logue containing 16 page services, 
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Send 25 cents for EASTER HELPER No. 20 
which contains more than 100 Recitations, Drills, 
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Pastor, would you not be 
willing to pay ten cents a 
week for a little sheet that 
contains a synopsis of an 
original sermon, an apt illus- 
tration, a sermon outline, or 
an exposition of Scripture? 
Suppose we add to it some 
notes on the current Sunday School lesson, little 
items of interest from many 
editorial observations on live 
and tell you it can be had 
for two cents a week? This 
is what we offer in The Gos- 
pel Minister, 8 pages every 
week for $1.00 a year. 
THE GOSPEL MINISTER, 
Westfield, Indiana 


TEN 
CENTS 
A WEEK 


parts of the world, 
themes, etc., 


etc., 


FOR 
2 CENTS 
A WEEK 


The first half of 1934 the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lessons will all be in 


MATTHEW THE GOSPEL OF 
THE KINGDOM 


For this six months of study and teaching you will 
need the help obtainable from Dr. W. L. Pettingill’s 
Simple Studies in Matthew 
330 pages, Cloth, $1; Paper, 50 cents, 
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1528 West 7th Street Wilmington, Del 
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to represent large established summer and winter 
resort. Liberal remuneration. Work can be done 
during spring time. Address—LUTHERLAND, 4 
Sloan Street, South Orange, N. J. 


postpaid. 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff Stops Hair Falling 


Sy Imparts Color and BeautytoGray 
and Faded Hair 
6oc. and $1.00 acre 


N.Y. 


en to invite Miss Doering, missionary to 
Africa on furlough, to be the guest speak- 
er in the February meetings 27-28. She 
will use motion pictures in her lecture. 
Plans were made for participation in the 
World Day of Prayer. The letter of Misses 
Hansen and Lindsey was read requesting 
immediate support of Miyagi College. An 
aged member of the society, Mrs. Whit- 
taker, presented a beautiful quilt which 
she made with the assistance of Mrs. Mor- 
rison. The quilt will be sent to Mrs. Noss 
for use in mission work in Japan. 


A Token of Esteem and Love to our be- 
loved Dr. Bartholomew was manifested by 
the wide-awake Young Ladies’ Missionary 
Cirele of Lebanon, Pa. <A beautiful ever- 
green wreath was reverently placed on Dr. 
Bartholomew’s grave. As the wreath 
brightens the last resting-place of his body, 
so may the richness of his spiritual life 
brighten us when prone to discouragement. 
They shall be wise who emulate his life. 


CEDAR CREST COLLEGE 


On Edueation Day, celebrated this year 
on Jan. 21, several of the members of the 
Faculty spoke at nearby Churches: Dr. 
Samuel H. Ziegler, at St. Paul’s Church, 
Allentown, First Church, Palmerton; Prof. 
J. M. Shumaker, Salem Church, Doyles- 
town; Dr. Winslow Hallett, Northampton, 
Pa.; Dr. Harold Christ, in Germantown; 
Dr. Charles H. Rominger, at Fort Wash- 
ington; Prof. John A. Tallmadge, First 
Church, Quakertown; and Prof. Charles J. 
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Bornman at St. Mark’s Church, Reading, 


of which Rev. Gustav R. Poetter, father- 
in-law of Olivia Wagner Poetter, ’27, is 
the pastor. 

President Curtis has delivered his ad- 


dress on “The Oberammergau Passion Play, 
1930,” with exquisitely colored slides, be- 
fore over 8,000 members of the Reformed 
Church. This is an excellent opportunity 
for pastors to secure an address in keeping 
with the Lenten spirit. Among the places 
at which President Curtis has been sched- 
uled to speak are: First Church, Reading, 
Rev. Daniel J. Wetzel, pastor; St. John’s, 
Schuylkill Haven, Rev. Dr. Elmer 8. Noll, 
pastor; Christ, Bethlehem, Rev. 8. T. Bren- 
ner, pastor; First Presbyterian, Scranton; 
St. Mark’s Easton, Rev. Frank W. Teske, 
pastor. On Tuesday, Feb. 20, he will lec- 
ture in John’s, Allentown, on “The Cedar 
Crest Campus”; Feb. 22, speech with the 
Glee Club at Allentown Kiwanis; the 
Slatington Community Lenten service of 
the United Protestant Churches to be held 
in St. John’s Reformed Chutch, Mar. 1; 
Mar. 11 at the Young People’s service at 
St. Luke’s Church, Dublin: and an April 
appointment in Gilbert, Pa., Rev. Frank 
W. Smith, pastor. 
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BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. Henry E. Gebhard, Supt. 


On Sunday, Jan. 28, Rev. Daniel J. Wet- 
zel of First Church, Reading, delivered an 
interesting and inspiring sermon to the 
children. The delegation who accompani- 
ed Rev. Mr. Wetzel did not have a very 
good opportunity to view the Home, due 
to inclement weather. 

The Bethany Family enjoyed a treat of- 
fered by the Never Sink Forest, Tall 
Cedars of Lebanon, in a train ride, trolley 
ride, and entertainment at the Rajah Thea- 
tre, Reading, on Saturday, Feb. 3. A num- 
ber of the children never had the oppor- 
tunity to ride on a train. 

Holy Communion was observed on Feb. 
4, but due to lack of adequate heating 
system, the Holy Communion was celebrat- 
ed in Knerr Auditorium. This is not the 
first time during the winter season that 
the ‘Church was too cold for Sunday serv- 
ices. We hope that it will soon be finan- 
cially possible to install an adequate heat- 
ing system in our Church. In accordance 
with a recent estimate, a good steam-heat- 
ing system could be installed for about 
$650 by our own employees. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 


Second Sunday in Lent. Feb. 25, 1934 
The Twelve Sent Forth 
Matthew 9:35; 10:8, 32, 33 

Golden Text: The harvest indeed is 
plenteous, but the laborers are few. Pray 
ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that 
He send forth laborers into His harvest. 
Matthew 9:37, 38. 

Lesson Outline: 1. The Men. 
Mission. 38. The Method. 


Crowds appeal to our emotions. Their 
appeal varies as observers differ in char- 
acter. Admiration, fear, greed, hatred 
may be kindled within us as we gaze upon 
vast multitudes. 

Jesus was moved with compassion when 
He beheld the multitude. To Him they 
were living souls, not “hands” or “custom- 
ers” or “cannon-fodder.” And at the 
zenith of His popularity these living souls 
flocked to Him in large numbers, recruited 
mostly from among the common people. 

Doubtless, these crowds were happy and 
hilarious, as crowds are wont to be. Nor 
were they destitute. But the loving eye 
of Jesus looked beneath the trappings of 
appearances, and penetrated the mask of 
gaiety. He saw their spirit and destitu- 
tion and distress. To Him they were sheep 
without a shepherd. They presented a 
harvest, plenteous in its promise, that 
ealled for laborers. 

There was no lack of hirelings, who ex- 
ploited the common people. Like ravenous 
wolves, disguised in sheep’s clothing, they 
prowled among the flock. But there was 
no shepherd to guard the helpless sheep 
from danger or guide them to green 
pastures. The leaders of the _ people, 
scribes, Pharisees, and Sadducees, were ut- 
terly ineapable of satisfying their moral 
and spiritual needs. 

They came to Jesus because He differed 
so utterly from their official rulers, both 
in His character and message. He spoke 
with an authority that pierced the con- 
cience and reached the heart. It was 
bread of life He gave them, not stones 
and serpents. Somehow His words met 
their deepest need and satisfied their se- 
eret longing. Somehow they felt the irre- 
sistible spell of His love and truth. And 
this growing popularity of His ministry 


2. The 


among the masses made them appear to 
Jesus like a ripening and _ promising 
harvest, whose golden grain was being 
lost because there were no laborers to 
gather it into sheaves. 

Impelled by the urgeney of their need, 
the vastness of the field, and the limita- 
tions of His time and strength, Jesus now 
made a new departure in His ministry. 
He chose twelvé of His followers to go 
forth as heralds of the Kingdom, to teach 
and preach and heal. They became His 
helpers in some of the untilled fields which 
He could not visit personally. 

I, The Men. In the course of His itin- 
erant ministry Jesus attracted many to 
Himself, who were yearning for the com- 
ing of the true Messiah, for the fulfil- 
ment of that great prophetic hope of 
Israel. These followers, one and all, must 
have been rare souls, men of spiritual 
vision and moral courage. Idealists, we 
would call them today, as contrasted with 
materialists. 

There were many, doubtless, who fol- 
lowed the Master “from afar.” Some 
came from curiosity; others, for the loaves 
and fishes. Still others, we know, came 
with evil motives, to destroy the Master. 
All these followed Him with faltering 
steps. They heard His message with dull 
hearts. Finally, when the full import of 
Jesus’ redemptive ministry dawned upon 
them, they walked with Him no more. 
Some became indifferent to this Dreamer 
of Dreams, and others encompassed His 
death. ; 

But there were those, also, whose at- 
tachment to Jesus grew stronger and pur- 
er, the longer they walked with Him. 
Their understanding of His redemptive 
mission was very imperfect, but their 
love of the Master, and their loyalty, were 
perfect. 

Their utter consecration to Jesus was 
a gradual process, not an instantaneous 
act. It began with a fellowship, more or 
less intermittent and occasional, that 
dated from the very beginning of the 
Master’s public career, when the Baptist 
pointed some of his disciples to the “Lamb 
of God” (John 1:35-51), Then came an 
ever ripening acquaintance, and the time 
when these men “left all,” to follow Jesus 
constantly. Finally, the process culminat- 
ed in their appointment as apostles. 

Thus we ean trace their devotion to 
Christ from its humble beginning to its 
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climax. It began with their admiration 
of an itinerant prophet, who proclaimed 
Glad Tidings. It ripened into submission 
to Him, as their Lord and Master. It 
deepened into reverent worship of Him, 
as the Saviour of mankind. They lived 
with Jesus. They walked and talked with 
Him. They heard His wisdom, and they saw . 
His love. It was their personal fellowship 
with Him that created their faith in Him. 
It was their personal faith in Him, as 
Lord and Saviour, that fitted them for 
service in His cause. 

That will ever remain the way in which 
men become true apostles and helpers of 
Jesus. Not by the hearsay testimony of 
others, but by personal acquaintance. 
True discipleship rests on personal love 
and devotion to the Christ portrayed in 
the New Testament. Cathechisms and 
creeds about this Christ doubtless have 
their value and place in the training of 
youth, but not as substitutes for personal 
acquaintance with Him. Eager and ear- 
nest communion with Him, in thought and 
conduct, as we find Him incarnate in His 
word, in His Church, and in the lives of 
His people, still enables us to share the 
experience of His earliest disciples. Ad- 
miration will deepen into adoration, Ad- 
oration will express itself in personal 
consecration to His cause. 

_We do not know how many true dis- 
ciples Jesus actually made during His 
brief ministry. Certainly, their number 
exceeded twelve, or even seventy. These 
twelve chosen men, perhaps, were His aptest 
disciples, fit to become co-workers. Their 
selection and appointment marks the first 
step in the formation of a visible organ- 
ization to carry on the work of Jesus. It 
was not the founding of a Church, but 
these twelve men may be regarded as the 
nucleus of the Church that was destined 
to appear in history. They were its living 
germ-cell, as it were. The personnel of 
this group, the first apostolate, therefore, 
is of considerable interest. 

All of them were plain, pious men. Their 
appointment did not rest upon their ex- 
ceptional gifts and graces. They were 
ordinary men. The one extraordinary 
thing about them was their deep attach- 
ment to Jesus. 

Concerning most of these chosen men 
we know but little. Of some, we know 
practically nothing at all. But of a few, 
such as Peter, Andrew, James, John, 
Thomas, Judas, we know enough to war- 
rant the conclusion that these select apos- 
tles represented a wide variety of types, 
each having its peculiar characteristics. 
No two, perhaps, were alike. The bold and 
the timid, the mystical and the skeptical, 
the speculative and the practical were in 
that first apostolate, who went forth into 
a world as various as they were. 

And they were men of like passions 
with us. The Master chose them, not be- 
cause they were perfect, but because faith 
and love fited them for service. The gold 
in them was alloyed with much dross. In 
eleven of their number, the gold was re- 
fined, and the dross was purged away. 
But in Judas, faith waned and love cooled, 
while greed and worldly ambition grew 
stronger. Though Jesus loved him and 
chose him to become His disciple, evil 
conquered Judas in the end. Christ 
chooses men for their promise and po- 
tentiality, not for their present attain- 
ments. Not what men are, marred and 
stained by sin and selfishness, makes them 
precious in the sight of God, but what, 
by His grace, they may become. But the 
chosen ones are as free in the Church as 
out of it, to work evil. They must work 
out their salvation with fear and tremb- 
ling. 

iL The Mission. These chosen twelve 
Jesus sent forth. His choice was their 
only commission and ordination. There 
was no Church to ordain them; no bishop 
to license them. They received no formal 
ecclesiastical credentials for their mis- 
sion from anybody. Their spiritual equip- 
ment clothed them with authority; their — 
faith in Christ and in His ministry. 
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Thus equipped, the Master bade them 
go to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
Gentiles and Samaritans were not includ- 
ed in this first apostolic itinerary. But 
their exclusion was not due to narrow 
bigotry. It was a prudential policy, not a 
permanent principle. It was wise for the 
Twelve to begin their work among their 
own people, who were best prepared for 
a sympathetic response to their message. 

Their mission was twofold. It consisted 
of a message and of a ministry. Like 
Jesus, they were to proclaim the good 
news of the Kingdom of God; like Him, 
they were also to help and to heal. But 
first and foremost they were to be the 
heralds of God’s salvation. That spiritual 
mission was their primary task among 
the lost sheep. 

The “foolishness” of preaching the gos- 
pel still remains the divinest work of the 
Chureh. The ministers of Jesus Christ 
are fishers of men, and their bait is the 
gospel. They tell us that we must adapt 
this gospel to the needs of our age. But 
if adaptation means substitution, the gos- 
pel will lose its power of salvation. It 
matters little whether we substitute phil- 
anthropy, education, or morality. 

Accompanying their message of salva- 
tion, calling for repentance and faith, was 
their beneficent ministry. Help and heal- 
ing were to reinforce their evangelism. A 
physical ministry was to aid their spir- 
itual mission. Though subordinate, this 
phase of their work was by no means un- 
important. No Church can preach the 
gospel effectively, while indifferent to the 
material and physical welfare of mankind. 
All our economie and material problems 
are, ultimately, personal. And being per- 
sonal, they are spiritual. The modern 
Church fully recognizes that fact. In 
the name of her Master, she proclaims a 
gospel that touches the whole life, body 
and soul, work and worship. 

III. The Method. Jesus also gave His 
servants certain instructions concerning 
the method of their work. He warned 
them against the mercenary spirit. Freely 
they had received, and freely they were to 
give. They were to avoid needless anxiety 
about their work. The laborer is worthy 
of his hire, and he may count on receiv- 
ing it from the people whom he serves. 
They were to carry themselves with the 
dignity and wisdom befitting the am- 
bassadors of the Kingdom. The unworthy, 
who would bring discredit upon the gospel, 
were to be shunned. In every community 
they were to seek a host of good charac- 
ter. And, under all circumstances, they 
were to be courteous and urgent. Added 
to these instructions (10:9-15), was the 
promise of a rich reward for those who 
would receive these chosen representa- 
tives of Jesus (10:40-42). 

These instructions are clothed in the 
language of that time. They are adapted 
to the customs and manners of the peo- 
ple to whom the apostles were sent. We 
must not attempt their literal application 
today. They are not a fixed and complete 
manual of ministerial conduct. But the 
spirit that underlies these instructions of 
Jesus remains forever valid. Now as then, 
the ministers of Christ are neither merce- 
naries nor mendicants. They are laborers 
worthy of their hire, and sure of appreci- 
ation by God and man. And they must be 
tactful, dignified, courteous, urgent, and 
hopeful in their high calling. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


Feb. 25: Great Religious Leaders of Today 
Gal. 1:11-14 


This is'a study in personalities. Great 
movements in the world’s history always 
incarnate themselves in great personalities. 
The leading religions of the world are 
named after personalities who either 
founded or fostered them. Thus we have 
Christianity named after Christ; Buddhism 
named after Buddha, Confusianism named 
after Confucious, Mohammedanism named 
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after Mohamet. No philosophy, no reli 
gion can long maintain its existence as 
an abstract theory. It must enshrine it- 
self in human personalities and must prop- 
agate itself through living men and women. 
Consequently personalities are the only 
things that really matter. It is not the 
institution, not the organization, not the 
body of beliefs, not the abstract statements 
that are of primary consequence in any 
great movement. It is the individuals who 
give it vitality and expression that actual- 
ly counts. This is true in every sphere and 
aspect of life. It is true in business, in 
government, in education and especially in 
religion. Every age has had its great reli- 
gious leaders. Whenever religious leaders 
were wanting religion suffered a decline 
and whenever they came upon the horizon 
religion flourished. Religious leaders are 
the bearers of religion from one generation 
to another. They keep the thing alive, 
give it a voice and wings, and when they 
lay down their task there are always others 
who snatch it up and carry it forward. 
These men shake hands across the cen- 
turies and across the continents and are 
the pioneers and the prophets of truth and 
life. Sometimes they come out of obscur- 
ity and rise into power, but they always 
have a few things in common which place 
them in a class by themselves. They are 
usually men of great intellectual power, of 
strong convictions, of indomitable zeal, of 
clear vision and of a firm faith. They are 
not always understood or appreciated by 
their contemporaries, but future genera- 
tions usually rear monuments to their 
memory. 

The religious world of today has a num- 
ber of such outstanding leaders ,who blaze 
the way and in whom the thoughts and 
feelings and hopes of the common crowd 
become articulate and find expression. 
Perhaps the outstanding leader of today is 
Dr. E. Stanley Jones of India. Ordained 
as a Methodist minister he has spent the 
greater ‘part of his life as a Missionary 
in India. He has been a world traveler 
and a close student of world conditions and 
religions. Better than any man of our 
generation he has interpreted for us the 
impact which Christianity has had upon 
non-Christian lands. He has lifted the 
horizon and has given us a glimpse into 
the religious and social life of other na- 
tions and has made us see ourselves in the 
light of our Christian duties and responsi- 
bilities. His messages by word of mouth 
and through the printed page have been 


an inspiration to many thousands the 
world around. His round table confer- 


ences have lifted the veil of ignorance 
from multitudes and have given them a 
new outlook upon life, 

Another great leader is Dr. John R. 
Mott, of New York City. For many years 
he served as the president of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and as a leader 
in the Student Volunteer Movement. No 
man of this generation has wielded a 
greater influence upon the life of the young 
men than he has done. With a fine com- 
manding personality, with an eloquence 
that remains unmatched, with a knowledge 
of world conditions, with a persuasiveness 
that challenges the most stolid and indif- 
ferent he has for forty years led the Chris- 
tian forces among the youth, and now as 
president of the International Missionary 
Association he continues to wield an influ- 
ence that is world wide in its scope and 
transforming in its effect. 


Another great religious leader today is 
Kagawa, the Evangelist of Japan. A con- 
vert to Christianity, he has led millions of 
his fellow Japanese into the Kingdom of 
God. The religious movement under his 
leadership in Japan has perhaps no parallel 
in modern history. His high ideals, his 
grasp of the essential elements in the 
Christian religion, his passion for truth 
and righteousnes, his zeal for Christ, his 
indefatigable labors, make him the out- 
standing religious leader in the Sunrise 
Kingdom. 


Another Mahatma 


religious leader is 
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Gandhi of India. Perhaps no man in this 
generation has been so widely heralded as 
has Gandhi. His resistance of British op- 
pression in India, his power of endurance, 
his self-sacrificing labors in behalf of the 
down-trodden of his own countrymen make 
him easily one of the greatest men of our 
times. Frail in body, but majestic in soul, 
he has been the wonder of the world and 
at once the most hated and the most be- 
loved man of his day. 

Another religious leader among theo- 
logians of today is Karl Barth of Germany. 
Born a Swiss, he has been a Professor of 
Theology in a number of universities in 
Germany. For a number of years the Board 
of Foreign Missions of our Chureh con- 
tributed the sum of $600 a year to his 
support. He is the exponent of a theology 
whose influence is widely felt not only in 
Europe but in America and other parts of 
the world. His theology is called “the 
Theology of Crisis” and his emphasis on 
the transcendence of God and the helpful- 
ness of man gives his view of religion a 
wide influence today when most of our 
theology is merely an exaltation of man, 
or mere humanism. 

When we look for religious leaders 
among the great preachers of today we are 
embarrassed by riches. Fosdick and Cad- 
man and Goodell of New York are perhaps 
the most popular, having become such 
through their radio messages from coast 
to coast. Practically every communion and 
every community has its great spiritual 
leaders. They shine forth as stars of the 
first magnitude and they shed light and 
life to thousands who come under the pow- 
er of their preaching and ministry. 

In the ecirele of religious editors we have 
a number of outstanding leaders. Perhaps 
the chief among them is Dr. Charles Clay- 
ton Morrison, of Chicago, the editor of 
“The Christian Century.’ He edits a reli- 
gious journal which is widely read, which 
looks at present-day problems with a clear 
discerning eye and which gives every prob- 
lem of life its religious implications. 

Among laymen there are some noted re- 
ligious leaders. Dr. Robert E. Speer of 
New York City is a layman. He has led 
the Missionary forces of the Presbyterian 
Church for over forty years and his influ- 
ence is world wide. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., has wielded a great influence in behalf 
of religion by the generous support which 
he has been giving worthy religious causes. 
There are also outstanding women leaders 
who have led their forces into various fields 
of religious activity. Some of them are at 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. [t is conducted 
by the three (English) Eastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 


and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 


the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 


free. 
For catalogue or information address the 
President, 


REV. GHO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The “Fackenthal Laboratories’ offers 
most complete equipment for work in the 
Sciences for pre-medical students. The 
new indoor Swimming Pool completes a 
very thorough equipment for athletics. 
The Plan of Comprehensive Final Exam- 
inations enriches the curriculum and 
provides for the most modern needs in 
aducation. Write for catalog. 


HENRY Be APPLE DD? D> LLY D:s 
President. 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D., President 


Approved by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Sshools, The American 
Association of University Women and the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. Exceptional ad- 
vantages for instruction and study in all branches 
of the sciences and the liberal arts. Group System 
providing special preparation for the professions 
and intellectual occupations. Fourteen modernly 
equipped laboratories, two fine auditoriums, twenty- 
six classrooms, and more than a score of confer- 
ence rooms for professors. Library and Gymnasium. 
Twenty acres of improved fields for athletics. ' A 
strictly residential college for men and women. 
Expenses held to a minimum. 


For information address 


FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, Jr. 
Registrar 
COLLEGEVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 
BOYD EDWARDS, D.D., S.T.D., LL.D. 


Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


Joseph H. Apple, LL.D., 
President 

Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 

For catalogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 


the head of Missionary organizations and 
are putting spiritual leaven into the meal 
of common life. 

The youth of today are likewise produe- 
ing a fine type of new religious leadership. 
They are full of promise for the future. 
The world needs leaders, the Church needs 
leaders. Our great Leader said: “Follow 
Me, and I will make you fishers of men.” 


CLARION CLASSIS 


Clarion Classis met in 83rd Annual Ses- 
sion, in the First Church, Ridgway, Pa., 
Rev. C. L. Schmidt, pastor, Monday eve- 
ning, Jan. 29. The opening service was in 
charge of the officers of Classis, Rev. Jacob 
F. Painter, president; Rev. Wm. F. Ginder, 
stated clerk; and Rev. J. J. Gilbert, treas- 
urer. The Rey. Mr. Painter preached the 
sermon, taking as his theme: “Pillars of 
the Christian Church.” Text, Acts 2:42. 
The preparatory service was conducted by 
Revs. Ginder and Gilbert. A most impres- 
sive Communion service followed, conduct- 
ed by the officers of Classis, in which mem- 
bers of the local congregation participated. 
The newly elected officers of Classis are: 
Rev. F. E. Luchs, Monroe, Pa., as presi- 
dent; stated clerk, Rev. Wm. F. ’Ginder, of 
St. Petersburg, Pa.; treasurer, Rev. J. J. 
Gilbert, Apollo, Pa.; corresponding secre- 
tary, Rev. R. C. Strine, Troutville, Pa. 

Tuesday morning the devotions were 
conducted by Revs. Schmidt and Papajian. 
Tuesday afternoon the Rey. R. C. Strine 
officiated. At the public service of wor- 
ship Tuesday evening two inspirational 
addresses were delivered, the first by the 
Rev. C. L. Noss, using as his text, Isa. 51: 
1-3, “Remember the rock whence ye are 
hewn”; and the second by the Rey. Sarkis 
Papajian, who used as his text, Judg. 17: 
6, “And there was no king in Israel in 
those days; every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes.’ His theme was: 
“The Church in a Changing World.” Wed- 
nesday morning the worship service was 
conducted by the Rey. H. L. Logsdon, of 
DuBois, Pa. 

Parochial and statistical reports were 
given by all the pastors of the Classis at 
Tuesday’s session. Many of these reports 
showed splendid improvement in the ma- 
terial and spiritual condition of the indi- 
vidual Church, several reporting a substan- 
tial gain in membership; while other pas- 
tors regretted the necessity of reporting 
decline and loss. 

Elections were held for various vacancies 
on permanent committees and resulted as 
follows: Elder L. D. Weber, of DuBois, Pa., 
was elected for 4 years on the Missionary 
and Stewardship Committee; Elder J. B. 
Irwin, of Punxsutawney, Pa., for 3 years 
on the Committee on Christian Education; 
Elder Joseph Trithart, of Troutville, Pa., 
for 3 years on the ‘Committee on Evangel- 
ism; Rev. Wm. F. Ginder was re-elected 
for a 3 year term as Trustee of the C. C. 
I. Fund; and Elder Roy Jewel, of Apollo, 
Pa., as Trustee of the C. C. I. Fund for a 
two year term, taking the place of Elder 
N. H. Smith, deceased. 

Matters of routine business, the hearing 
of reports, ete., filled the Wednesday 
morning session. Adjournment in the reg- 
ular manner took place at 12 noon. The 
Fall Session will be held in the St. Luke’s 
Church, Luthersburg, Pa., Rev. H. L. Logs- 
don, pastor, beginning at 10.30 A. M., Sept. 
24, 1934. The time and place of the an- 
nual session of 1935 was left in the hands 
of the Executive Committee.—H. L. L. 


MARYLAND CLASSIS 


The 140th Annual Session of Maryland 
Classis convened at Silver Run, Md., Jan. 
29, at 2 P. M., Rev. Felix B. Peck, pastor, 
with a Preparatory Service.. Revs. Harry 
N. Bassler, D.D., and Harvey S. Shue in 
charge. The roll call and organization of 
Classis followed. The following officers 
were elected: President, Rev. George W. 
Kerstetter; V. Pres., Hon. Harry Brindle; 
Stated Clerk (elected for 5 years), Rev. 
Guy P. Brady; Corresponding See., Rev. 


EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. S, Degrees 


Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders, 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Lancaster Pennsylvania 
A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Enters about 40 boys per year to 12 to 
15 colleges. Phi Beta Kappa honors in 
four cdlleges last year. Fine school home, 
thorough work and helpful supervision. 
Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 


An accredited college for men and women, lo- 
cated in the healthful Piedmont region of North 
Carolina. Courses lead to the A.B. and B.S. de- 
grees. Special emphasis on preparation for the 
professions, business life, home economics, and 
music. Graduates now enrolled in leading eastern 
professional and graduate schools. 

Outstanding Features: 
High scholarship Wholesome campus life 
Minimum charges 
Well-developed program of indoor and outdoor sports 
Summer Sessions: 
June 12 to July 21; July 24 to September 1 
For catalog and registration blanks, address the President, 


HOWARD R. OMWAKE, Ped. D., Litt. D. 
Salisbury, N.C. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 
College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Department 

Heidelberg insists upon high standards of 
scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 
an unmistakable Christian atmosphere, and the 
minimum expense. 

During the College year 1930-31 Heidelberg had 
six debates with other colleges and won four of 
them; one hundred and thirty debates in twenty- 
on years—ninety-three victories and thirty-seven 
efeats. 


For free catalogue write to 


CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 


Nelson Brown; Reading Clerk, Rev. Miles 
S. Reifsnyder. 

The President, Stated Clerk, Trustees 
and Treasurer reported. 

The report of the state of the Church 
was presented by Rev. E. Lewis Higbee, 
in the absence of the retiring President, 
Rev. George R. Snyder, missionary to 
China. The Church has had an inerease 
in membership the past year. The in- 
crease came largely through confirmation, 
a 20% increase over last year. The Sun- 
day Schools are larger by an appreciable 
number. Congregational and benevolent 
contributions are less than last year. 

The next annual meeting will be held 
May 6, 1935. 
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Communion was held in the evening, 
Rev. E. Lewis Higbee preaching the ser- 
mon in the absence of the President. The 
Tuesday session was opened by a devo- 
tional service by Rey. Harvey A. Fesper- 
man. The business of the day continued 
with the reports of the various commit- 
tees. Revs. G. P. Brady and E. L. Higbee, 
and Elders H. M. Warrenfeltz and Eugene 
Spessard were elected delegates to the 
General Synod meeting of the Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed Church. The Fall meet- 
ing of Classis will be held at Lineborough, 
Oct. 2. 

R. F. Main 
Harvey S. Shue 


BOOK REVIEWS 


What Can We Believe? By James Gordon 
Gilkey. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Pages 164. Price, $1.50. 


The author of this book has become a 
familiar figure through his writings. As 
a popular college preacher, as the author 
of many widely read books, and as the 
successful pastor of a large and prosper- 
ous New England parish, Dr. Gilkey is 
well known as one of the most persuasive 
champions of liberal Christianity. 

This new book is “A Study of the New 
Protestantism.” That sub-title fully ex- 
plains its aim and content. It is intended, 
primarily, for laymen, who “desire to hear 
what beliefs they can accept.” In meet- 
ing that desire the author scrupulously 
shuns all technical and critical matters. 
Frankly and clearly he states the religious 
convictions that he considers vital and 
true. 

The reception of the volume, naturally, 
will vary as does the faith of its readers. 
Fundamentalists will deery it as false in 
its teachings. Radicals will denounce it 
as fanciful in its sturdy faith in a per- 
sonal God, and in a spiritual universe. One 
of the distinctive merits of the book is 
the intellectual honesty of the author, 
who makes no attempt to disguise the 
fact that his beliefs mark a wide de- 
parture from traditional creeds. We may 
not accept his findings as being either 
full or final, but both his method and his 
message have a constructive significance 
in an age of difficulty and doubt. 

—Theo. F. H. 


Does Science Leave Room for God? By 
R. O. P. Taylor, Cokesbury Press, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Pages 246. Price, $1.25. 

Great Christian Teachings. By Edwin 
Lewis. The Methodist Book Concern, 
New York. Pages 121. Price, 50 cts. 
Two meritorious booklets. The former, 

by an English vicar, raises a very perti- 

nent question, and answers it affirmative- 
ly, but wholly without dogmatic prejudice. 

The author is equally at home in the 

region of modern science, and in the realm 

of religion. And he finds no contradiction 
in their legitimate conclusions. His ap- 
proach to the problem is well made, as is 
evident from his chapter headings, viz., 

The Creator, The Merciful Father, The 

Incarnate Logos, ete. The volume repre- 

sents a sound attitude towards science 

and religion, and sums up sensible conclu- 
sions. 

The volume entitled “Great Christian 
Teachings” is by Professor Lewis, of Drew 
Seminary. It is suitable for study classes 
in Chureh Schools, both in content and 
arrangement. These two volumes deserve 
a place in the working and reference 
library of progressive Churches, 

—tTheo. F. H. 


A TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM SCHAFF 
PRUGH AS A CITIZEN 
In the going home of William Schaff 
Prugh the race of men lost an outstanding 
and noble citizen. He accepted as a fact 
that the nation is in strength as is its man- 
hood. He looked for the best in his fellow- 
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men. With this always in the background 
of his thinking, it found expression in his 
own vigorous manhood. Not a man of over- 
many words, but a man of magnificent 
deeds. He took more than an ordinary 
interest in the affairs of his nation. He 
was deeply concerned about its highest 
welfare, and especially so in its standing 
among the nations. He held that “our 
example in these days of stress interna- 
tionally is a terrible responsibility.” He 
confidently believed that our national goy- 
ernment could lead the way out, and he 
fully anticipated it would do so. He hon- 
ored the statesman, but despised the poli- 
tician. He loved California! Living here 
nearly 20 years, he was fully informed as 
to those early and fascinating days. To 
him “not any State has all things, but Cali- 
fornia has the most of them.” He often 
declared “California is a great State now, 
but she has only begun.” 


As a Family Man 


Although never married, Mr. Prugh was 
pre-eminently a family man. He loved the 
family hearth with its old time family 
altar. Home was not a house but an abode 
of comfort and hospitality. When his dis- 
tinguished father, Dr. Peter C. Prugh, came 
to advanced years, he induced him, and 
several other members of the family, to 
come to California. Then he erected the 
ideal house, “El Eliso,”’ and developed a 
beautiful estate along the San Gabriel 
River. It was a real home. It was here 
that the Master of the House was at his 
best. He moved among his household with 
grace, dignity, and a consideration rarely 
met. The joy and comfort of one was the 
joy and comfort of all. 


As a Friend 


William Schaff Prugh was a man of wide 
acquaintance. He knew many people in- 
timately. He had that rare gift of making 
and keeping friends. As a keen reader of 
human personality, he made few, if any, 
mistakes in his selection of close friends. 
He was most happy with these friends 
about him. They came from many stations 
in life. He was, indeed, “a friend to man.” 
It was here again that the “house beauti- 
ful” was most beautiful. He was ever 
the host genial. How he‘loved to escort 
his friends over the estate, and in a most 
humble but enthusiastic fashion tell them 
many interesting things. At the end of 
the journey each lady guest would have a 
fragrant bouquet all her very own. If 
you had never plucked an orange with 
your hands, “you must do so now.” 

As a Business Man 


Mr. Prugh was not a “play boy.” He 
loved to work. His entire life was given 
over to the work of a salesman, during 
which time of many strenuous years he 
covered the union. Few men knew states 
and cities so well. He was much world 
traveled as well. He never spoke of “pros- 
pects,” “clients” or “customers.”’ He went 
into a place of business to “see my 
friends.” Of course he took orders, and 
they said, “come often.’ When on the road 
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A New Small 


Confirmation Booklet 


We are presenting for the first time a 
small Confirmation Booklet. The contents 
have been carefully prepared by Prof. Paul 
E. Kretzmann, and the booklet is designed 
in a very pleasing manner. One page is 
devoted to the ‘“‘Certificate of Confirmation” 
and the balance to suitable quotations and 
a Scripture verse. 

Size 4% x 6%%4 inches. 
match. Price, 15 cents. 


Envelopes to 


Popular Small-Size 
Certificate 


Church and 
Narcissus 
Price, 


No. 423. Exquisite design. 
landscape. In soft grey tones. 
design. Size, 10% x 812 inches. 
60 cents per dozen. 
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he attended prayer meeting with regular- 
ity, and was always found in Divine Wor- 
ship on the Lord’s Day. He concentrated 
on seeking out the Reformed Mission. He 
knew more ministers and Churches than 
any one layman I ever knew. 

As a Churchman 


Mr. Prugh was reared in the Manse. He 
revered his sainted father and mother. Al- 
though gone yonder they were ever with 
him. He believed in the spirit world. He 
expected to see them there. He is with 
them now. This was all very real to this 
good man. He loved the “House of God.” 
The functions of the Church were not a 
duty but a spiritual pleasure. He put the 
Church first and all else followed. He lov- 
ed to be busy, but was never too busy for 
the claims of the Church upon his time, 
talent and means. He honored and re- 
spected the minister and gave ministers his 
unstinted support in word and deed. 


As a Steward 


William Schaff Prugh started in life as 
a poor boy. He knew well the sting of 
limitations in material things. However, 
he had been richly endowed with a strong 
body, a keen mind and a will to work. 
Above all else he was possessed with a 
keen sense of responsibility toward life. 
So it was, then, that he lived and labored 
nobly. Early in life he set for himself a 
high standard as a steward. The day came 
when he prospered materially. He remain- 
ed the very same Will Prugh. His per- 
sonal desires did not increase in propor- 
tion to his earthly gain. His desire to 
bless with this endowment expanded 
enormously. He saw what he considered 
worthy causes and responded with a cheer- 
ful generosity. He did not withhold, and 
never contributed with a grudging hand. 
Many are the objects and individuals made 
happy or comfortable because of his sense 
of stewardship. In a review of his philan- 
thropies I find over one hundred objects 
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supported in recent years. Aside from 
these there are hundreds of others about 
which no one knows except the recipient. 
Among them are nearly all of our educa- 
tional institutions and benevolent boards 


and institutions, Added thereto, are many 


of our mission Churches at home and 
abroad. In our work on the Pacific Coast 
the first $5,000 was his check. Indeed, it 
was his gift that made the beginning pos- 
sible. Each of our missions received from 


him substantial support in which his in- 
terest never waned. 


“His righteousness endureth forever; 
His name shall be exalted with honor.” 


Edward F. Evemeyer, D.D. 
Los Angeles 


Onbale a iAghays 


THE REV. DR. HARVEY A. M. 
HOLSHOUSER 


Rev. Harvey A. M. Holshouser, A. M., 
Ph.D., was born in Rowan County, N. C., 
near the site of the present town of Rock- 
well, June 2, 1867; died January 26, 1934; 
aged 66 years, 7 months and 24 days. He 
was the son of Alexander and Lovina 
Fisher Holshouser, members of Lower- 
stone Church. He was baptized in in- 
fancy by Rev. J. C. Denny, and was cate- 
chised and confirmed a member of the 
Church of his parents by Rev. C. B. Heller. 
He received his elementary education at 
. Peeler’s schoolhouse. In 1886, when 19, 
he entered th preparatory department of 
Catawba College at Newton, N. C. He 
entered Catawba College under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Jacob C. Clapp in 1890, 
graduating in May, 1894. One of his 
classmates was Rev. Wm. H. MeNairy. 

An energetic young man, he entered the 
schools without much money to pay his 
expenses. He acted as janitor much of the 
time while in preparatory school and also 
in college, and he also taught several short 
terms of school in the interval. 

When the Classis of North Carolina 
met at New Gilead Chureh, Cabarrus coun- 
ty, in April, 1894, a request was presented 
from members of the Churches of the 
Catawba Charge for the licensure of stu- 
dent Holshouser with a view to his be- 
coming pastor of the said charge, though 
he had not received a course in the theolo- 
gical seminary. Dr. Peter M. Trexler was 
President of Classis, and the committee 
on examination and licensure appointed 
by him consisted of Rev. A. H. Smith, 
Rey. J. W. Cecil and Elder C. A. Linn. 
The committee reported favorably and the 
young man was licensed Friday afternoon, 
April 27, 1894. At this same meeting a 
eall to him from the Catawba Charge was 
confirmed and the following were appoint- 
ed to ordain him and install him pastor 
of the Catawba Charge: Revs. J. C. Clapp, 
D. D., A..H. Smith and J. A. Foil, Ph.D. 
The committee attended to the duty May 
13, 1894. 

To compensate in part for his lack of 
theological training, the faculty of the 
college gave to student MHolshouser in- 
struction in certain theological studies, and 
after his licensure the Classis appointed 
a committee to supervise continued study, 
consisting of Revs. J. L. Murphy, D.D., 
A. H. Smith and J. A. Foil, Ph.D. 

Dr. Holshouser rated high as a preacher 
of the Gospel. He devoted himself dili- 
gently to the preparation of his sermons, 
He was a splendid pastor, giving much 
time to faithful family and individual 
visitation. He was always an energetic 
builder in material things. While pastor 
of the Catawba Charge he finished Trin- 
ity Chureh of Conover and purchased a 
dwelling for a parsonage. 

While living in Conover, Dr. Holshouser 
was happily married May 9, 1895, to Miss 
Lucy E. Deal, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Deal, of Newton, N. C. The offici- 
ating clergyman was Rey. J. L. Murphy, 
D.D. This union was blessed with six 
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An Answer to Many Questions 


WHAT IS THE REAL PURPOSE OF RELIGION? 
WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY ABOUT IN THE WORLD? 
WHAT IS THE BUSINESS OF THE CHURCH? 
WHAT IS A CHRISTIAN’S RESPONSIBILITY? 


A new and timely booklet from the facile pen of the Secretary of 
the Board of Foreign Missions 


“Into All the World’’ 
A. V. Casselman 


What could be more timely than a book about the world task of the Christian 


Church? 


Every thoughtful person knows that great happenings are stirring the nations, 


and many are asking what is the mission of the Church at such a time as this? 


“Into All the World’’ is something new under the sun. 


It is absorbing in interest, 


easy enough for all of us and yet stimulating enough for the ablest mind, full of vivid 
data for those who want to see clearly what is going on in the world but carefully 
avoiding the temptation of every author to persuade his readers to agree with his own 
opinions, good to look at but inexpensive for the humblest class or individual. 


It is hard to say what groups will profit most from this book. Leadership training 


classes will certainly wish to consider it. 


It is the book approved by the Leadership 


Training Committee of the International Council of Religious Education for the study 
of Course 112 of the new training program. But adult Bible classes, young people's 
classes and societies, catechetical classes, Girls’ Missionary Guilds and Woman's Mis- 
sionary Societies will find no book more interesting or more valuable. 


For the comprehensive guidance that the author gives the leader, 


“Into All the 


World” is a unique book. Questions for discussion, interesting tests, literally loads of 
reference materials printed at the end of each chapter, and a selected list of books for 
“a working library” will make the teacher’s task fascinating. 


Price, 27 cents postpaid 
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children, four of whom, with the mother, 
survive: Mrs. Frank Agner, Salisbury, and 
Mrs. R. C. Dickler, Sackville are sisters; 
P. C. Holshouser, Faith, and L. A. Hol- 
shouser, Salisbury, are brothers. 

In May, 1897, Brother Holshouser re- 
signed the Catawba Charge to accept a 
call to the Upper Davidson Charge. He 
added many members to the _ several 
Churches. He also built two new houses 
of worship—Bethany and Hebron, and re- 
modeled the Chureh at Pilgrim. He re- 
mained in this charge until November, 
1903, when he accepted a call to Trinity 
Church at Conéord, N. C. He resigned the 
Concord Church May, 1905, and was dis- 
missed to Emporia Presbytery, Presby- 
terian Church, U.S. A., locating in Dwight, 
Kansas. He continued in that field 8 
years, during which time he built a Church 
in Dwight and another in Humboldt Val- 
ley, Kansas. In 1913 he accepted a eall 
to Liberal, Kansas. In this field he built 
a manse. While in the West Dr. Hol- 
shouser studied at Emporia College and 
received the degree of A. M. He later 
studied at the University of Chicago and 
received the degree of Ph.D. 

In 1915 Dr. Holshouser was challenged 
by the Board of Home Missions of our 
Chureh to take charge of a new work in 
Winston-Salem, N. C. He accepted the 
challenge, and July 6, 1915, he was re- 
ceived by the Classis of North Carolina 
from Larned Presbytery. Here he be- 
came pastor of Memorial Church, a mis- 
sion which had been established largely 
through the interest of the late Rev. David 
E. Bowers. He built the handsome Church 
which has ever since been used by this 
congregation. He resigned the Winston- 
Salem Church July 1, 1917. He then lived 
in retirement until April, 1922, when he 
accepted a call to the Rockwell Charge, 
near his childhood home in Rowan coun- 
ty. While pastor of this charge he built 
the handsome Chureh and parsonage in the 
town of Rockwell. On account of failing 
health he resigned the charge in Septem- 
ber, 1929, and lived in retirement in Salis- 
bury, N. C., until his death. 


Funeral services were conducted from 
the First Church, Salisbury, Sunday after- 
noon, Jan. 28, with Rev. George T. Fitz, 
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pastor, in charge. The memorial sermon 
was preached by Rev. J. C. Leonard, D.D., 
from Eph. 3:6, 7: “The Gospel whereof 
I was made a minister according to the 
gift of the grace of God given unto me 
by the effectual working of His power.” 
Rey. W. H. MeNairy and Rey. C. B. Heller 
(Presbyterian) delivered brief but beau- 
tiful addresses. Other Reformed minis- 
ters in attendance at the Church were 
Revs. J. A. Palmer, W. H. Causey, D.D., 
A. C. Peeler, J. H. Keller, L. O. Carbaugh, 
J. D. Maeder, H. L. Fesperman, C W. 
Warlick, E. Derendinger, Ph.D., D. BE. 
Faust, Ph.D., Milton Whitener. Revs. C. 
P. Fisher and G. W. McClanahan of the 
Lutheran Chureh were present. Follow- 
ing the services in Salisbury the body was 
taken to Newton, N. C., where it was ten- 
derly laid to rest in the family burial plot 
in East View cemetery. Ministers in at- 
tendance there, in addition to Rev. George 
T. Fitz, were Revs. C. C. Wagoner, J. A. 
Koons, H. R, Carpenter and C. H. Clapp. 


MRS. JANE GACKENBACK 


Mrs. Jane Gackenback was born in 
Snedekerville, Pa., March 28, 1840, and 
passed away suddenly in Wichita, Kansas, 
Jan. 11, 1934, two months and a half less” 
than 94 years of age. The town in whieh 
she was born was named for her father, 
who was influential in its development. 
She married C. W. Gackenback, who was 
engaged in the carriage business in Allen- 
town for several years. In her early home 
she was baptized and confirmed in the 
Lutheran Church, where she was one of 
the first Sunday School teachers in that 
Church. On removing to Wichita, Kansas, 
in 1887, Mr. and Mrs. Gackenback united 
with the Reformed Church and continued 
honored and beloved members until death. 
Mr. Gackenback died in 1925. An only 
son, also a member of the Reformed 
Church, passed away a little less than a 
year ago. Mrs. Gackenback is survived by 
a widowed daughter, one granddaughter, 
and one great-granddaughter. The writer 


of this brief memorial in the last dozen 
years has officiated at six funerals in this — 


one family and thinks that must be pret 
nearly a record; at least it is a record 
his own experience, 
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